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AVAILABLE in DECEMBER ONLY g 
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Custom makes Santa a seasonal visitor—a fortunate 
fact for those of us who are called on to do Santa's 
work. But sometimes custom is not so considerate— 
sometimes it plays a costly, wasteful role. 

Take school buses, for instance. For years custom 
dictated that school buses must be ordered in the 
spring for delivery in the fall. School buses were like 
Santa—they were seasonal. War shortages changed 
this outlook. Demand for buses became constant— 
it was not confined to only three or four months of 
the year. 

This has worked out to the advantage of both the 
buyer and the manufacturer. Year ‘round buying of 
buses results in lower costs all around; in better 
quality and workmanship and in firmer delivery 
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dates. Year ’round buying eliminates “peaks’’ in bus 
manufacture—periods of frantic training of new 
help to meet delivery dates—help which must be 
“laid off” and lost when the peak has passed. For 
buses, generally, are ‘custom made” to meet state 
and local requirements. : 

Unlike Santa, a new school bus is equally wel- 
come at any time of the year. The advantages of 
year ‘round buying since the war have been’ proved 
conclusively in lowered costs, better quality and 
faster delivery. Let’s keep school buses out of the 


“seasonal” class— 
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The Superior ‘‘Pioneer,"’ world's 
safest, most modern school coach. 
Superior has pioneered more safety 
‘firsts’’ than all other school bus 
manufacturers combined. That's 
why Superior is first-in-the-field! 
Contact your Superior distributor for 
literature on the Superior All-Steel 
Safety School Coach. Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES CO. 
627 Guilford Building, 


WATSON AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1042 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Washington 7, D. C. 

















FLOWERS SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, Inc. 


327 WEST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


THE FURNITURE 
SHOWN HERE 
IS DIFFICULT 

TO OBTAIN 





TABLET ARM CHAIR 


WE HAVE A LIMITED SUPPLY IN 
OUR RICHMOND WAREHOUSE FOR 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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Continuous Quality 
Is Quality You Trust 


Ca el, 


Coke’ 


Ask for it either way... both 


COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cast with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 





Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 


fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 

BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. $ 12-28, 1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . 
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Christnas 


T was a winter night. The ancient village of Bethlehem lay quiet and still amidst the high- 
lands of old Judea. Ageless stars, like giant lanterns, shed their silver light over the peaceful 
scene like a gossamer veil. Only the cushioned feet of lonely camels broke the eerie silence. 


Thousands of years of history and countless generations of doubts and fears, of triumphs and 
tears, converged upon this City of David. Cults and philosophies, cultures and religions, the- 
ories and faiths, in bewildering confusion had marked the tortuous trails of human thought from 
the cradles of antiquity to this obscure spot destined to be the locale of an event which would 
mark the ceaseless march of time. It was to be the world’s first Christmas Time. No Christ- 
mas bells had ever rung. No Christmas carols had ever gladdened the hearts of youth or 
charmed the spirit of age. No Christmas tree with its myriads of lights and colors had ever 
brought joy to the dimpled cheeks of childhood. No cathedral tones of the songs of Holy Night 
had ever spread an aura of devotion around the souls of a worshiping wosld. But on this night 
the bells of eternity would ring from the towers of time on the battlements of heaven proclaim- 
ing to the ages that a child had been born, that a Saviour had come to speak for God, to bring 
peace to mankind and salvation for the children of men. , 
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The lonely shepherds of the hills heralded the coming of “the way, the truth, and the light.”’ 
The grey dawn broke on the rim of the Oriental world and the first Christmas began its happy 
pilgrimage through the silent centuries. 


Now, once again, humanity pauses in its dramatic flight through time to revere the memory 
of that glad day. Once again the whirring wheels of factories will cease to roll and the whit- 
ened wings of commerce will fold in the markets of the world. Paeans of praise will rise from 
tabernacles, temples and towers and the voices of singers and the words of their songs will 
mingle with the music of the spheres. Once again the joyous voices of happy children will 
rise like a mighty chorus above 
the pain and sorrow of wounded 
hearts. 


No boast of heraldry fore- 
told the natal day and no pomp 
of power will attend its celebra- 
tion. The tip of angels’ wings 
will touch the lips of care, the 
gentle hand of God will wrap 
the mantle of mercy around 
the shoulders of erring men 
and Christmas will dawn again 
along rugged roadways, around 
the hearthstones of humble 
homes and amid the glittering 
splendor of marbled halls, — 
Christmas, universal and 
eternal. 








W. P. King, 
Secretary Emeritus, 
Kentucky Education Assoc. 
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Waser THE NEED, whatever 
the hour, your telephone is on the 
job —ready to take you where 
you want to go, quickly and 
dependably. 

Telephone service in America 
is one of the few services in the 
world which are available 
twenty-four hours a day... week- 
days, Sundays and holidays. 

There may be days and nights 
when your telephone stands 
silent and unused for hours. 

But, even then, isn’t it worth a 
lot to know that it’s there—ready 
if you need it? Ready to run an 
errand or do some shopping. 
Ready to bring you help in emer- 

gency—or a friendly call to 
a 


brighten a lonely day. 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company fm’ 
of Virginia a 


Service 
detent 
never 


sleeps 
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Teachers who use them know... why these 
beoks are 40 popular from caast te coait 


The 


Development of America 
Wirth 

This _ history 
ly the best 
treatment with 


1948 Edition 


1G bish, 


Grades One through Eight. 
presentation of English in 


text combines most effective- 


features of the chronological 


treatment. 


Stoddard @ Bailey @ Lewis 


These books offer topical 


the 


a live, vibrant 


line with the most modern teaching methods. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


English First Course 
English Second Course 


Stoddard @ Bailey @ McPherson 
English Third Course 
English Fourth Course 
The treatment of grammar in both functional 
and technical sections 
each other permits 


which are keyed to 


flexibility in teaching. 


300 Pike Street 











American Book Company 


Across the Ages 
e The Story of Man’s Progress 
Capen 1948 Edition 


This very teachable world his- 
stresses geographical 
and the life of the 


nonmilitary, everyday man. 


tory 
factors 


\ as 
te narsoals a 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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An Inevitable Need 


[% a previous issue of the Journal, we applied the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census national school popu- 
lation forecast percentages to enrollment in our Vir- 
ginia schools. This application would indicate that 
219,813 more school children will be enrolled in 
Virginia in 1958 than were enrolled in 1947. Using 
a pupil teacher ratio of 30, it would appear, that on 
the basis of the increase in the birth rate alone, ap- 
proximately 7,000 more teachers would be needed in 
1958 than were employed in 1947. This is a stag- 
gering figure. But when one analyzes the increase 
in the number of Virginia teachers employed this year 
—1948-49—as compared with last year—1947- 
48—the estimate of 7,000 seems quite conservative. 

According to a survey just completed by this of- 
fice, the division superintendents of schools report that 
in 1947-48, 19,456 teachers were employed; while 
in 1948-49, 20,075 teachers are being employed. 
This marks an increase of 619 teachers over last year. 

This teacher increase should be viewed in light of 


the estimated 1948-49 school enrollment being only 
1.9 above 1946-47 enrollment. In 1957-58, when 
school enrollment is expected to rise to 38.9 of 1946- 
47 school enrollment, the 7,000 estimated additional 
teachers will be employed all right. 

We should also remember that the figure of 7,000 
is based on increased birth rate alone. It does not 
take into account the number needed because of the 
increased holding power of the school, the need to 
relieve overcrowded classrooms, and to eliminate those 
situations where children, instead of attending school 
a full day, attend on a shift basis. 

It takes time to get adjusted to the stupendous 
and the staggering, but adjusted we inevitably will 
become, because the people of Virginia who have 
children in her public schools, as they always have, 
are going to demafid that they have teachers. 

We might as well face up to the facts now and 
make plans for meeting an inevitable need. 


For Our Colleagues Abroad 


ECAUSE of the enthusiastic response of the 

teachers in this country to the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund drive last year as well as the great evi- 
dence of appreciation from abroad for the services 
and goods the fund provided, the executive committee 
of the NEA has decided to renew the drive during 
the school session 1948-49. 

The procedure is the same as that of last year: 
Local associations will make their contributions direct 
to the headquarters office of the Virginia Education 
Association. Checks should be made out to “‘Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund.’ Funds received here will 
be forwarded to the NEA. 

As was the case last year, no definite dates have 
been set for the campaign. It will continue through 
June, 1949. Last year $261,633 was collected in 
the nation and $7,984.78 in Virginia. No Southern 
State contributed more than Virginia and only eleven 
other states responded as liberally. 

Thus far this money has been used to aid teachers 
in Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Burma, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Philip- 
pines, Pland, Siam, United Kingdom (England, N. 
Ireland, Scotland), Corfu, Guam, Malta, and Ok- 
inawa. 

The money has been spent to send food, clothing, 
books and educational materials abroad, and has been 
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used to enable some teachers to visit and study in the 
United States. Each teacher to whom food or cloth- 
ing was sent, received a letter in his native language 
from Williard E. Givens, NEA Executive Secretary, 
explaining that the package was sent as a gift from 
the teachers of the United States through their local 
and State professional organizations affiliated with 


NEA. 


We print here one of the many letters of appre- 
ciation received by Dr. Givens. 


GERMANY 


DEAR SIR, 

I thank you ever so much for your kindness 
of sending a CARE package to our school which 
I was chosen to receive. I was so glad when I 
learned that I should get the lovely things en- 
closed in such a package. 

I am engaged at an elementary school and live 
in a very small flat with my parents and my 
younger sister. In the course of the war we lost 
our home and nearly all things that are neces- 
sary to live and dear to us. My mother grew 
very sickly by grief, sorrow, and want, and my 
sister and I fear very much she may die before 
times grow better. My father has to work hard 
from morning to night to earn little money. 
Before the war, he had been bookkeeper but 
when he returned home from captivity he learned 














wre 








that his firm could not employ him any longer 
because they have no raw material to manu- 


So I am very glad of having found a job that 
enables me to help both my family and our poor 
German people by teaching little girls to think 
and act in a democratic way. It is not easy of 
course to be a mistress in such times as ours are. 
The children have neither good paper nor other 
materials nor shoes as they are necessary to be 
able to come to school in bad weather. It is 
the same thing with us teachers—especially for 
the younger ones to which I belong. Of course 
we have to learn very much. I often work in 
the night in cold rooms—feeling hungry and 
having little to eat. Every morning I am glad 
to begin to work but coming home from our 
training-colleges in the evening I feel not only 
tired but also without any power to go on 
working. 


So you can imagine how grateful I was get- 
ting a package that contained victuals enough 
to give our family a good dinner for weeks. 
Thanking you very heartily once more, I remain 


Yours respectfully, 
EvA-MARIA ROLOFF. 


P. S. If I made any mistakes I beg your par- 
don. I only learned English at school, and till 
now I have had little time to accomplish my 
knowledge. Therefore I am very much looking 
forward to the letters which I hope to receive 
from one of your colleagues. The correspond- 
ence surely will give me a chance to rub up my 
English. 

E. R. 


39 Kaiserin-Augusta Street 
Tempelhof, Berlin 
May 1, 1948 


Laymen Speak 


Wh Se lel there is much evidence that public educa- 
tion is moving into a top place among our local, 
State, and national priorities. Certainly without the 
support of newspaper opinion, men of industry, and 
men of business, no effective movement in support of 
public education is possible. 


__ The following three statements undercore the lay 

interest in and concern about public education. 
The first is from an editorial in the Loudoun 

Times-Mirror, Leesburg, Virginia, August 26, 1948: 


‘Businessmen of Loudoun make a mistake if 
they think that the economy effected by starv- 


mittee of the National Committee for Etonomic De- 
velopment: 


“Our first educational need is education about 
the plight of education. We must not only be 
made to understand that it is in a bad state, 
but we must be made to understand that unless 
it reaches a better state, democracy cannot sur- 
vive. And we must be made to understand that 
we cannot improve education without paying 
for it in dollars, in votes, and in the personal 
work of our adult citizens, and particularly our 
leading citizens. Unless we drive the truth home 
on all those three fronts, we fail.” 


ing our school system will represent any saving The third is from the Chairman of the Board of 
to them in the future. Directors of the Standard Oil Company of New 


‘As a business proposition alone, money spent Jersey, Frank W. Abrams: 


for public education is a sound investment be- 
cause education raises the culture of an individ- 
ual, widens his desires, and increases the possi- 
bility of earning sums necessary to maintain the 
new standard of living for the educated person. 

“This fact can be made clear if one takes a 
journey to some backward people. Without 
education, they are satisfied to go in rags, live 
in the utmost simplicity, and take things just 
as they are. Transplant into the same area an 
educated people and the trade possibilities im- 
mediately improve. 

“In the old days traders who bought furs 
from ignorant trappers or ivory from the deni- 
zens of Africa found it necessary to carry only 
bales of bright colored cloth, glass beads, and 
other trinkets. Today, the trader who goes 
to a country with educated citizens carries no 
such foolish cargo.” 


The second from Raymon Rubicam, former head 
of the large advertising firm of Young & Rubicam, 
and now Chairman of the Research and Policy Com- 


“Suppose you have been called in to direct the 
reorganization of an old-established enterprise— 
American Education, Inc. . .. Well, you discover 
production lagging, quality falling off, a big 
backlog of unfilled orders. Next, you quickly 
discover some obvious faults: the personnel sit- 
uation is bad—under-staffing, sub-standard pay 
scales, inadequate training, overwork. A lot 
of the plant and equipment is obsolete. You 
find that you have millions of stockholders, but 
that almost all of them are ignorant of the busi- 
ness and have little contact with it... . 

“The basic trouble with American education 
is public indifference. Something has got to be 
done to educate ourselves regarding the prob- 
lem. . . . We must give not only our money 
... but ourselves. If we hope to see this coun- 
try grow and develop under the democratic sys- 
tem, let us devote ourselves personally to this 
task as one of our duties as citizens. Let us 
take part in educational affairs both in our home 
communities and at the national level. Let us 
urge our associates to do the same.” 
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Program of Action 


Virginia Education Association 
1948-1949 


That we realize that the greatest bulwark against the enemies of democracy is education. Mili- 
tary defense of our country is vital, but the insiduous infiltration of totalitarian philosophies 
can only be met by moral and intellectual armament. Classrooms must become the laboratories 
of democracy, where our great heritage is taught, where the responsibilities and duties of citizen- 
ship are learned, where the seeds of individual initiative and free enterprise are planted. 

That we individually and together strive to improve the quality of teaching by promoting sum- 

mer school attendance, extension courses, institutes, and workshops; by using experienced teach- 

ers to help new teachers; by planning meetings with outstanding speakers; and by providing 
leaves of absence for continued study. 

That we foster the active participation of teachers in community life and that the school sched- 

ule be made sufficiently flexible to permit community activity. 

That we emphasize the positive values in teaching as a career in all publicity and public rela- 

tions programs. 

That every teacher in Virginia be a registered voter, if eligible. 

That we work to improve living conditions of teachers. 

That each local association develop its own Code of Ethics and see that existing codes are re- 

viewed frequently before the entire group. 

That we carry ona continual program of information concerning the many accomplishments of 

our schools as well as point out our needs which result from obsolete and insufficient buildings, 

overctowded classrooms, an inadequate supply of qualified teachers and the lack of equality of 
educational opportunity. 

That we solicit the active interest of the public in our schools, welcoming their constructive 

criticism and participation in improving what the schools have to offer. 

That teachers continue to take advantage of the summer scholarships which are made available 

through the State Board of Education. - 

That we seek lay support for: 

a. State aid for teachers’ salaries sufficient when distributed on an equalization basis, with the 
requirement that each school division exert a minimum amount of effort, to insure that no 
degree teacher in the State work under a scale of less than from $2,000 to $3,200 per 
year; a plan of State distribution which, together with the minimum local effort require- 
ment, would result in the wealthier divisions having a salary scale greater than the State- 
wide minimum. 

b. Retirement Proposals. 

1. That the maximum retirement allowance, as calculated under the Retirement Law, be 
increased to $2,500. (The maximum now is $1,000.) 

2. That the optional retirement age be lowered from sixty-five to sixty with the same 
rate of benefits as at age sixty-five, leaving compulsory retirement at the age of seventy. 

3. That the retirement allowance be 1 /70th of a member's average compensation for the five 
highest consecutive years, multiplied by the total number of years in service, but the 
total allowance in no case should exceed $2,500. 

4. That disability be reduced to 15 years, instead of 20 years as now stated in the Re- 
tirement Law. 

5. That the privilege of taking membership in the Virginia Retirement System be re- 
offered to “teachers” and ‘‘other State employees’’ who rejected membership in 1942, 
and that the Board issue certificates of prior service credit to all members for all serv- 
ice rendered as “‘teacher’’ or “‘other State employee”’ upon becoming members of the Re- 
tirement System; however, no such credit shall be allowed for service since 1942 at 
the time of entering system. 

c. State aid for school buildings. 

d. Federal aid for education without federal control. 


That every teacher in Virginia be a member of the local association, the District association, 


the VEA, and the NEA. 
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The Teacher's Responsibility 
For Understanding Children 


by G. TYLER MILLER 


ONIGHT I have been assigned the task of dis- 

cussing the ‘“Teacher’s Responsibility for Under- 
standing Children.’’ This problem has many rami- 
fications and the success or failure of the teaching 
and learning processes is determined largely by the 
degree of success which the teacher achieves in carry- 
ing out this responsibility. 

A knowledge of child growth and development is 
basic to the making of a good school program. Edu- 
cators accept this fact, and increasingly teachers are 
availing themselves of every opportunity to learn more 
about the characteristics of children in general and 
about the particular children with whom they work. 
There are a number of factors which substantiate this 
strong movement in education. Among these are the 
following: (1) the guidance function which is a 
recognized responsibility of the school; (2) the broad- 
er concept of learning which takes into account such 
elements as the uniqueness of the individual, the rela- 
tionship of purpose to learning, the understanding 
that an individual may learn several different things 
through a single experience, that learning is a con- 
tinuous process, and that children’s abilities to learn 
are affected by their experiences both in and out of 
school; (3) the understanding that all behavior is 
caused and that no child shall be rejected as hopeless 
or unworthy; and (4) the growing concern of people 
in general with regard to the great need for better 
human relationships and for improved abilities to par- 
ticipate in cooperative group enterprises. While these 
factors now serve to stimulate us all to action, we 
may well observe that they all stem from the efforts 
of good teachers throughout the years to understand 
children and to find ways of making teaching truly 
effective in the lives of children. 

Teachers who work successfully with children re- 
alize that their problems originate from many dif- 
ferent sources. They are constantly seeking infor- 
mation which may be used to deepen their insight 
and broaden their understanding of children’s be- 
havior and which will aid them in providing for 
each child experiences which contribute to his total 
development and through which he is able to sense 
a genuine feeling of success in achievement and ac- 
ceptance in group living.. To these teachers their pro- 
fession becomes an art. It is an art of living with 
children, knowing them individually and as a group. 
It is an art of planning and organizing classroom con- 
ditions so that children increasingly improve their 
skill in the use of the tool subjects to solve problems 
and contribute to their happiness. It is the art of 
influencing the relationships among children so that 
everybody has a valued role and feels a sense of be- 
longing. It is an art of building relationships with 
patents and other laymen so that the school may 
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The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in his annual address to the Delegate Assem- 
bly of the Virginia Education Association 
touched on the all-important subject of the 
teaching and learning processes, the success 
of which depends largely on the teacher’s un- 
derstanding of children. 


Mr. Miller has requested us to acknowledge 
the assistance of Merle Davis, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, in the preparation of 
this paper. Mr. Miller states that she was 
largely responsible for preparing the material 
and most of the ideas contained therein. 





truly serve to improve the quality of living in the 
community. Teachers who thus visualize their work 
are constantly faced with the problems of what one 
needs to know about a child, how this information 
is secured, and how it is used effectively in develop- 
ing a program of work. 


General Characteristics of the Child 


What does the teacher need to know about a child 
in order to understand him, to preserve and further 
develop that uniqueness which is characteristic of 
him as a person and at the same time help him to 
become competent in his use of the various communi- 
cative, manual, social, and health skills in keeping 
with his maximum ability to achieve them. This 
question is one for all-time study and we can do little 
more at this time than simply indicate the challenge 
which it poses. As a background for her under- 
standing of a particular child it is necessary that 
the teacher know the general characteristics of chil- 
dren at various stages of development. Through scien- 
tific research much valuable information on children 
has been made and is still being made available. From 
this scientific information teachers may gain a great 
deal of understanding about the emotional, the social, 
the physical, and the intellectual development of chil- 
dren. There is also much information available on 
the differences in the growth of children in all of 
these phases of their development. One outstanding 
bit of information which scientific research has made 
available is that regarding the differences in the rate 
of growth as it exists in boys and girls. It is a well- 
established fact that, with children in general, girls 
mature at a faster rate than boys. At the age of 
entrance into the public schools there is a difference 
of about one year in the total maturity of boys and 
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girls. At the age of twelve years, or at the time of 
the adolescent period, there is a difference of about 
two years in the maturity of boys and girls. From 
that period on there is a tendency toward leveling 
off in development and a decrease in noticeable dif- 
ference between the two. All of the facts of this 
kind have very definite implications for the ways 
in which teachers plan and work with children in 
the classroom. It is very important that teachers 
know the characteristics that are generally true of 
children at different stages such as “‘childhood,”’ “‘pre- 
adolescence,”” and ‘“‘early’’ and ‘“‘late’’ adolescence. 
This helps her as she studies individual children and 
as she thinks in terms of the group as a whole. 


The Child As a “Social Being” 


As the teacher seeks to understand a particular child 
she will need facts that will help her understand him 
as a ‘social being.”’ The term “‘social’”’ is being used 
in its broad sense to ‘mean all that is involved in his 
human relationships. This will include among other 
things his moral development and also his emotional 
maturity. What is his relationship with his parents? 
Does he feel that he is wanted in his home and that 
he is being recognized as a contributing member 
of his family group? Does he talk with his parents 
freely about the problems which concern him? Is 
there a mutual feeling of respect existing in his rela- 
tionships with his parents? What is his relationship 
with his brothers and sisters? Does he enjoy a num- 
ber of experiences with them at home and is there 
a mutual respect among them? Does he feel that 
there are any outstanding differences made with re- 
gard to the acceptance of the respective members of 
the family? Is there any evidence that he feels insecure 
in his home life? What is his relationship with other 
boys and girls? Does he like them and do they like 
him? Is he able to work and play 
happily with them both in and 
out of school? What kinds of ex- 
periences make up his out-of-school 
life? What responsibilities does he 
assume which will contribute to his 
sense of adequacy in living? How 
does he think and feel about his 
own ability to contribute to group 
life? What are some of the things 
he values? What are his goals and 
purposes? Generally speaking, what 
type of culture is represented in his 
out-of-school life? Information of 
this kind reveals the areas of the 
child’s life that are rich and full 
and those that are scant and 
meager. It shows the teacher where 
further development should be 
encouraged if the child is to live a 
life that is personally satisfying and 
useful in his community. Some- 
times teachers seek information of 
this kind in order to understand a 
particular behavior problem in the 
classroom. ‘‘Clowning,”’ “acting 
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up,” exaggerating, “‘talking big,’’ ‘‘showing off,” 
daydreaming, retiring, fighting, and even lying and 
stealing may be traced to unsatisfactory social rela- 
tionships in the child’s experience. 


The Physical Status of the Child 


The teacher needs many facts with regard to the 
child’s development as a “physical being.’ She will 
want to be well acquainted with his health record. 
She will want to know whether or not his rate of 
physical growth is slow or rapid. She will want to 
know about his needs for medical attention, and she 
should be very much concerned over how he feels 
about his physical status. The child’s attitude with 
regard to his physical status can contribute to emo- 
tional balance or to frustration. The child who is 
markedly different from other children often suffers. 
The extremely overweight, the midget, the child with 
a physical handicap, the redhead, and the very ugly 
child are all examples. Aggressive behavior sometimes 
develops as a result of the way the child feels about 
himself as a physical being. Often children who are 
stamped as ‘“‘lazy,”’ “‘shiftless,’’ ‘‘indifferent,’’ and 
sometimes as “slow learners,’’ are children who are 
having difficulty passing through a certain stage of 
physical growth or who are in need of medical at- 
tention. This is particularly true with the adolescent. 
Information on physical status will help the teacher 
as she plans a program of activities for the child, and 
it will also help her as she tries to understand certain 
undesirable behavior characteristics. 


The Child’s Growth in Academic Skills 


Another kind of information which is of invalu- 
able aid to the teacher is a complete statement of facts 
regarding the child’s growth in academic skills. She 
will want first of all to know his complete school 
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record. Then she will be concerned with the ques- 
tion of whether or not he is progressing in the mas- 
tery of skills in keeping with his ability to achieve. 
She will want to know if he is finding satisfaction 
in his achievements and if the purposes underlying 
his school experiences are purposes which are real and 
meaningful to him. She will want to know the 
extent to which he is using these skills in real life 
situations. She will want to check frequently on the 
ways in which his acquisition and use of skills are 
contributing to his attitudes and understandings of 
people and the problems which affect them in their 
efforts to live and work together. This brief statement 
regarding what a teacher needs to know about a child 
is only a beginning. I hope it will serve to stimulate 
thinking and encourage each of you to go into far 
greater detail on each of these areas of the child's 
development which have been touched on. Recogni- 
tion of individual differences makes it a question 
which is ever before us. 


How Does One Secure Significant Information 
on Children? 

A study of the child himself is possibly the best 
source which the teacher may use in understanding 
him. She has the problem of becoming increasingly 
a keener observer of the child’s behavior. She can 
observe him as he works and as he plays and through 
these observations she can gain firsthand information 
about his social development, his physical status, and 
his intellectual development. She can be a good 
listener and learn a great deal from what children 
say to each other, what they say to her, the com- 
ments they make about their homes, about other peo- 
ple, and about life in general. 


Information From the School Staff 
j Another source of information for the teacher is 
.the school staff itself. Teachers can help each other 
a great deal in their understanding of children if they 
will share information and experiences. School rec- 
ords should be a valuable source of information. It 
is important that as teachers grow in their under- 
standing of a child and in their ability to record 
information which will be significant in guiding him 
through his school life that the school develop an 
adequate record system for transmitting this informa- 
tion to the different staff members who work with 
the child. 


Information from the Home 

Of course, the home is a source of very worth- 
while information on the child. One cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of home visits. As a teacher 
visits the home and confers with the parent it is im- 
portant that she recognize the fact that parents are 
emotionally identified with their children. Her work 
with parents should always be on a cooperative basis. 
The parent and the teacher should be working coop- 
eratively for the best interests of the child and to- 
gether they should pool ideas and make plans for the 
child’s development. 


Information Through Testing 
_ Testing as a technique for understanding children 
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has certain possibilities and certain limitations. Its 
value lies in the direct relation of the test to the pur- 
pose for which it is selected. In so far as possible, 
this purpose should be clear in the minds of both 
the teacher and the child. Some tests are designed 
specifically for diagnostic purposes. The information 
gained from these, along with other data, may point 
the way toward correction of a child’s difficulty in 
mastering certain skills. The teacher uses the informa- 
tion gained to guide her in selecting materials, plan- 
ning her program of work, and providing for in- 
dividualized instruction. Certain other tests are de- 
signed for prognostic purposes. Teachers often find 
these helpful in determining a child's aptitudes or 
readiness for certain types of activities. It is impor- 
tant that teachers take great care in the selection, ad- 
ministration, and interpretation of tests and that they 
recognize the fact that tests are an extremely limited 
means of understanding the child. Test results should 
be regarded simply as one source of data on a child 
and should be used along with other data and never 
as the sole basis of information on a child. 


The Teacher’s Use of Information About Children 


The ideas which I have developed up to this point 
have included many implications regarding the use 
a teacher makes of the information she gathers on 
children. I should like now to talk to this point in a 
little more detail. 


Planning the Program of Work 

First of all, the teacher uses the information she 
has on children to plan her program of work. Her 
knowledge of their achievements as well as their needs 
in the areas of their physical and social growth will 
determine the purposes she will have in planning her 
work and the kinds of materials of instruction she 
will select; the way in which she will organize for 
work in a classroom, the arrangements she wi!l make 
with regard to grouping, and the kinds of experiences 
she will provide. Of course there are facts other than 
her knowledge of the children which she must take 
into account as she determines her program of work. 
These grow out of her considerations of the broad 
purposes of education as they relate to community, 
state, nation, and world needs. However, all of her 
aims must be conditioned by the characteristics and 
needs of the particular children with whom she works. 
For example, a first grade teacher may find that she 
has a very immature group of children as compared 
with what is generally characteristic of first graders. 
Some may not even speak clearly, some may give evi- 
dences of very poor muscular coordination, many of 
them may not have had rich language experiences be- 
fore entering school. As a group they may need a 
great deal of help in becoming accustomed to the 
daily routines of putting away wraps, caring for their 
own materials, going and coming about the school 
building, eating lunch, and resting. There may be 
in the group a few children who give evidences of 
rather unusual emotional disturbances. All these will 
affect the kinds of experiences the teacher will plan 
and she will not be expected to take these children 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Award 


to 
Virginia 
for 
Achievement 


In 
Driver 
Education 


by HAROLD K. JACK 


Supervisor of Health, Physical 
Education, Safety and Recreation 
State Department of Education 


A T a noon luncheon on October 
28, Governor William M. 
Tuck was presented a Meritorious 
Award for .achievement in high 
school driver education to the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia by the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, New York City. Other 
states receiving similar honors were 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, Arizona, and Delaware. 
Virginia has the distinction of. be- 
ing one of nine states receiving this 
award during the first year. 
Launched at the beginning of 
the last school year by the Asso- 
ciation’s Accident Prevention De- 
partment, the award program will 
be continued annually to acknowl- 
edge those states which attain and 
continue to maintain the high 
standards required for the awards. 
Some interesting figures on the 
progrecs already made were revealed 
in the various State reports. For 
instance, the number of secondary 
schools in the United States offer- 
ing driver education courses almost 
doubled in the last school year. 
The students enrolled in this type 
of safety training almost trebled. 
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Such revelation is gratifying to 
those concerned with safety and 
education, for it has*long been an 
accepted fact that youths with in- 
struction in safe driving are in- 
volved in about 60 per cent fewer 
accidents than are those without 
the training. Not only that, driver 
education courses tend to develop 
a safety consciousness in the pupil 
which is reflected in all other fields 
of danger. He learns to live safely 
in this modern mechanized world 
by acquiring proper safety habits 
and attitudes. Hence, the growing 
acceptance of driver education as a 
necessary part of the secondary 
school curriculum is a long stride 
toward the eventual total reduction 
of preventable losses in life, limb, 
and property. 

One of the main stumbling 
blocks to establishing the driver 
education course is the belief by 
many school administrators that 
such courses have no value if not 
accompanied by actual ‘“‘behind- 





the-wheel’’ instruction, a facility 
which they cannot afford. While 
it is true that training cars are be- 
yond the reach of many school 
budgets, the use of a home driving 
course such as used in Virginia 
helps to solve the problem. The 
basic purpose of the driver educa- 
tion and training course is to estab- 
lish sound attitudes toward care of 
the automobile and actual opera- 
tion. 

The school administrator, teach- 
ers, and other officials in Virginia 
are to be commended for the steps 
they have taken to make this pro- 
gram effective in the Common- 
wealth. With the assistance of the 
Governor’s Highway Traffic Safe- 
ty Committee, the State Depart- 
ment of Police and the American 
Automobile Association, the State 
Department of Education is en- 
couraged to note that more and 
more schools are incorporating 
driver education in their curric- 
ulums. 
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“How Many for Eighty Cents?” 


A SHORT time ago Rock Is- 
land (Illinois) public school 
children were watching a film 
about school activities. Asa scene 
showing an arithmetic lesson 
flashed on the screen, the young- 
sters booed. 

Teachers often find that arith- 
metic is the subject children hate 
most, and fail most. Many of 
these teachers seem to think arith- 
metic is “‘different,’’ a skill sub- 
ject, demanding long drill, that 
cannot be made as interesting or 
meaningful as, say social studies. 


Is a Laboratory Needed? 

Does this need to be true? Is 
a textbook and a box of chalk all 
the equipment to be expected in 
an arithmetic classroom? Should 
the arithmetic classroom be a reci- 
tation room—or a laboratory? 

Those who attended the Third 
Annual Conference on Arithme- 
tic at the University of Chicago 
last summer say arithmetic is best 
taught in a laboratory. When 
planners of the Conference asked 
teachets and experts what was im- 
portant to talk about in arithme- 
tic this year, the answer given 
most often was ‘‘multi-sensory 
aids.” 

At the conference Foster C. 
Grossnickle, of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey, tolJ 
of a young veteran who had come 
to him explaining that he was 
finding it impossibl- to do college 
mathematics. Mr. Grossnickle 
discovered that the boy had no 
real notion of what was meant 
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Multi-Sensory Aids Put 
Meaning In Math 





A teacher and q number specialist tell 
how use of manipulative materials 
kills arithmetic bogey for children 





by a quarter, a third, or an eighth. 
Using divided discs and other 
manipulative materials to learn 
basic number concepts, the veteran, 
who had never in his schooling 
acquired ‘‘arithmetic readiness,’’ 
was able to understand what 
number was all about for the 
first time in his life. 

A child is not ready to learn 
direct problem solving until he 
can discover solutions by a cir- 
cuitous procedure, Mr. Gross- 
nickle said. Ask the child how 
many airplanes he can buy for 
eighty cents when one costs twen- 
ty cents. If he solves the problem 
by taking two dimes away from 
a pile of eight for each airplane, 
or in some similar way, only then 
is he ready to learn ‘‘the most 
direct way the race has devised”’ 
to do the problem. 


What Aids Are Essential? 

Building such readiness means 
building number concepts through 
the use of multi-sensory aids: Mr. 
Grossnickle listed these essentials 
for the math classroom: 

1. Non-mathematical aids—in- 
expensive charts, posters, rulers, 
weights and measures, often made 
by pupil and teacher. 

2. Mathematical aids—labora- 
tory equipment including an aba- 
cus, fractional parts, place-value 
pokets, a board containing 100 
discs to teach percentage. 

Usi-g manipulative materials 
‘oungs 1 in one class grasped in 
a day enuw"gh about percentage to 
understand the concept of 4% of 
one per cent. 't was simple enough 
when a chip, taken from a hun- 
dred chip board, was broken in 
halves, in quarters, and then in 
eighths. Adding fractions becomes 
simplc, too, when it is done by 
each child with actual fractions cf 
discs. 


Teachers without one should 
start to collect a kit of laboratory 
equipment, Mr. Grossnickle urges. 
The teacher should not have to 
make her own, but unfortunately 
materifils of this sort are not yet 
readily available. 


She Makes Her Own 

One teacher who makes her own 
materials, Donna Norton, of Rock 
Island, Illinois, brought to the 
conference a display of her blocks, 
giant dominoes, abaci, scales, num- 
ber wheels, for other teachers to 
see. 

Miss Norton’s first graders ac- 
quire from the beginning concepts 
which, according to the experts, 
many adults have never been able 
to understand. 

When her primary youngsters 
discuss the farm, and a youngster 
tells of gathering three eggs from 
one nest, two from another, the 
whole class works to figure out 
how many he gathered. Some use 
sticks, others blocks, or the num- 
ber frame, or the rotary abacus. 
One child does written work on 
the board. 


When other youngsters talk 





Manipulative Materials 
Mean Speedier Learning 
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last July. 
ing in arithmetic. 





Emphasis on Meanings 


Multi-sensory aids was only one of the topics discussed at the 
Third Annual Conference on Arithmetic at the University of Chicago 
As a matter-of-fact, the major emphasis was on mean- 
While Mr. Grossnickle discussed the use of 
manipulative materials in developing arithmetical meanings, W. 
B. Storm, Northern I1linois State Teachers College, dealt with ways 
of testing arithmetical meanings; and L. J. Cronbach of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago discussed the learning of meanings. 
papers dealt with advances in the teaching of problem-solving, the 
place of workbooks, and the organization and administration of 
the arithmetic program. New sound motion picture films dealing 
with the teaching of arithmetic were demonstrated. 

The conference was directed by G. T. Buswell, of the University 
of Chicago, who will also edit the report of the proceedings to 
be published by the University of Chicago Press in October as 
Supplementary Educational Monograph, Number 66. 


Other 








grandly about big numbers, thou- 
sands and trillions, they are able 
to learn what _a thousand is by 
setting up 1000 nails in a board 
with a metal face punctured with 
1000 holes. Subtraction, division, 
borrowing, carrying, all can be 
illustrated on the numeral frame, 
or with ‘“‘sectional strips’ or tens 
blocks. 

“The children rush to finish 
their seat work so they can pick 
up the number gadgets and ‘play’ 
with them,’’ says Miss Norton. 
The equipment stands on tables 
around her room where the chil- 
dren can use them to check their 
answers when they have learned 
to do arithmetic by the short-cut 
methods. 

Is there the danger that the chil- 
dren will become finger-counters 
for good? ‘“‘It doesn’t happen,” 
says Miss Norton. ‘““They do 
better in arithmetic after they've 
worked through to the generaliza- 
tions using these methods.”’ 


A Gadget Activity? 

‘There is the danger, though,” 
she adds, ‘‘that handling manip- 
ulative materials may make arith- 
metic become a gadget activity in- 
stead of a social activity. A teach- 
er must be sure the children use 
the manipulative tools to solve 
problems meaningful to their own 
lives.”’ 

Miss Norton, like other teachers, 
had always used such helps as old 
clocks, beads on wire, a pair of 
scales constructed of pie tins and 
bean bags. About three years ago, 
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after writing a master’s thesis on 
how arithmetic textbooks in the 
last hundred years have used pic- 


tures to give sense impressions, she. 


began to explore more intensively 
the use of such manipulative ma- 
terials. 

Last year her supervisor thought 
she ought to demonstrate her ma- 
terials to other teachers in the 
school system, many of whom had 
already been borrowing from her. 
The school carpenter is now pro- 
ducing a set of such tools for each 
of the nine buildings in the school 
system. Most Rock Island teachers 
who watched Miss Norton’s dem- 
onstration .are convinced that the 
use of manipulative materials will 
mean speedier and better learning. 
The men who are doing today’s 
research in the learning of arith- 
metic agree. 





Some Use Sticks, Others Biocks 





Salute to the Teacher 





The September-October issue of 
the Transmitter, house organ of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company, features the school teacher 
in “The People We Serve” series and 
an associate editorial on the follow- 
ing page pays high tribute to unselfish 
work and devotion to her calling. Re- 
produced above is the full page cover 
design used on this issue, with the 
accompanying story on the inside cov- 
er: 

“As the kids return to their books 
and desks, The Transmitter salutes 
the teacher in its “The People We 
Serve’ cover series. 
most hon- 


“Among the world’s 


ored professions, teaching is one of 
The 
teacher’s constant contact with the 
child during his formative and most 


the oldest and most important. 


impressionable years has much to do 
with the development of his character, 
just as the knowledge she imparts 
stimulates and develops his mind. 
“The material of other 
But be- 


cause so many fine men and women 


rewards 
professions may be greater. 
refuse to desert the classroom for 
more profitable pursuits, it is obvious 
that there are spiritual rewards and a 
sense of satisfaction which mere 
money could not replace. 

“The Transmitter is proud to list 
among the many groups the telephone 
serves, the teaching profession, which 
itself serves mankind so well.” 
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The Public’s Stake in the Schools 


by Z. T. KYLE 


President, Virginia Education Association 


Att of us in a sense are repre- 
sentatives of the public. All 
of us, both teachers and patrons, 
have a deep interest in our public 
schools. Perhaps we could safely 
say this is the great common de- 
nominator of public interest. 

President Coolidge once declared 
that the great hope of this country 
rests in its spiritual development, 
that nations without spirituality 
perish. By this he may have meant 
that to be a great nation, a nation 
must form a great cult, must de- 
velop national traditions. Thus 
will its great men never die; its 
valiant deeds live on forever. 

All living human institutions 
may be said to have souls; and 
when the institution is a nation, 
its soul is made up of the words, 
acts, and lives of those among its 
great who represent its universal 
desires, ideals, and institutions. 


Trinity of American Immortals 


The lives of three great men 
have been forever placed, by almost 
universal acceptance, in the foun- 
dation of our national cult and 
mark three corners of its base. The 
places have been definitely given to 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln by the American people and 
perhaps their fame is being increas- 
ingly recognized by the other teem- 
ing millions of mankind in the 
world. Others may desire to stand 
beside the trinity of American im- 
mortals, but the supreme eminence 
of these three is practically unchal- 
lenged at the present. 

Washington is the major sym- 
bol of the independent Republic 
itself, Lincoln of the preserved 
Union, but Jefferson surpassed 
both of them in the rich diversity 
of his achievements. No historical 
American, except possibly Benja- 
min Franklin, played so notable a 
part in so many important fields 
of activity and thought: govern- 
ment, law, religion, education, agri- 
culture, architecture, science, and 
philosophy. He was never regarded 
as the first citizen of the world, as 
Woodrow Wilson indubitably was 
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It has long been the custom in our organization of the teach- 
ers of the Commonwealth of Virginia to hear an annual address 


by the President of that Association. 


In this way many matters 


of the greatest importance in the field of public education have 
been brought to the attention of our body. 

At this annual assembly of our teachers from all parts of the 
State, Mr. Kyle spoke on certain perplexing matters that many 
of us believe to be of the utmost importance to the educational 
progress of our youth, and the general well being of the people 


of our State, 





for a brief time, but no American 
of his period struck from his pen 
the social and political theories that 
have come to be synonymous with 
what we call ‘‘Americanism.”’ That 
is what Lincoln had in mind when 
he said that ‘‘the principles of Jef- 
ferson are the definitions and the 
axioms of a free society.’ 

His fame is probably greater in 
our generation than it has been at 
any other time since his death. Near 
the middle of the 19th Century, 
his reputation was dimmed in the 
society predominated by slavehold- 
ers deriding his sayings about hu- 
man equality; but his reputation 
has grown enormously since World 
War I; and especially in the recent 
past, when totalitarianism threat- 
ens to engulf the world, men’s 
thinds inevitably turn back to the 
inveterate foe of every kind of 
tyranny. 


Jefferson and Education 


During his entire public career 
and long after his retirement to 
private life, Jefferson gave much 
thought and serious study to the 
part education was to play in the 
success of a newly-formed Amer- 
ican Republic. 

While this is not designed to be 
a detailed discussion of Jefferson’s 
scheme of education, a brief review 
of what he proposed is necessary to 
a proper understanding of the place 
of education in his scheme of popu- 
lar government. 

Inasmuch as he could not recon- 
cile illiteracy and. ignorance with 
the processes of democratic institu- 


tions, his whole faith in popular 
government was conditioned on 
reasonable knowledge in the peo- 
ple governed. He knew that with- 
out freedom of speech and the lib- 
erty of the press, democracy would 
become anemic and die literally of 
starvation. Give people facts, he 
often said, and they will decide 
rightly. But he also knew that a 
certain background of knowledge 
would then be necessary to a rea- 
soned appraisement of facts. 

To appreciate the revolutionary 
nature of such thinking at that 
time, it must be borne in mind that 
the State of Virginia had made ab- 
solutely no provision for elemen- 
tary schools for the education of 
the masses. The State, as such, 
had recognized no obligation to the 
people in the field of education. 
“‘Coddle the workers and you will 
spoil them’’ was heard then as 
now, among the reactionaries, with 
no real democratic basis. 

By means of the bill for dif- 
fusion of knowledge, he sought to 
establish throughout the State, 
schools of two levels. The “‘hun- 
dred”’ schools, which we shall call 
primary, were to serve relatively 
small districts or ‘“‘hundreds’’ and 
were designed to effect his purposes 
of general public enlightenment. 
Three years of education were to be 
given gratis to all white children, 
male and female. However, par- 
ents could continue the education 
of their children by paying a tui- 
tion charge. 

On the next level, there were to 
be the “grammar” schools, set up 
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in districts including several coun- 
ties. Provision was made for lodg- 
ing and boarding of the students. 
The State was to own the grounds 
and buildings, but most of the run- 
ning expenses were to be met by the 
parents. The youth of great native 
ability that subjected themselves 
thereafter to specified processes of 
elimination, were to be supported 
by the State. A final survivor of 
the competition was to be sent an- 
nually to the college, at the charge 
of the Commonwealth. 

Such was Jefferson’s comprehen- 
sive scheme for revolutionizing 
education in Virginia. Thus as 
early as 1777, he had raised the 
framework of the educational sys- 
tem of today, on the same princi- 
ples and motivated by the same 
purpose. 

Simple and reasonable as it ap- 
pears today, it literally aroused the 
wrath of the well-to-do citizenry 
of the Commonwealth of his time. 
It was “‘revolutionary.” it was 
“‘radical.”” It was a threat to the 
social order. It was chimerical and 
fantastic. And besides, it would in- 
crease taxes and that, perhaps, was 
the one sincere objection of most. 

The Assembly gave Jefferson’s 
bill providing for public education 
indulgent consideration when they 
took it up in 1786, but they de- 
ferred it because they regarded the 
financial requirement as beyond the 
powers of the State. He afterwards 
said that wealthy men were reluc- 
tant to assume the burden of edu- 
<ating the children of the poor. He 
also realized that the geographical 
problem was particularly difficult. 
The only part of his bill that be- 
came a law in the 18th Century 
was the portion dealing with the 
primary schools, and the establish- 
ing of these was left to the will of 
the localities. As things turn out, 
the will proved lacking. All he 
was able to do, therefore, was to 
set up a guide-post for the future. 


Literary Fund Established 


The Legislature established in 
1810 a fund for schools, generally 
known as the Literary Fund, 
through the allocation of 
“escheats,”’ “‘penalties,” “forfei- 
tures,’ and the like. Inasmuch as 
the income from this fund was 
dedicated to the education of white 
children, the State had partially ac- 
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cepted responsibility for subsidiz- 
ing free schools. 

It is probably safe to say that 
for more than a generation the 
local effort exerted to develop a 
state-wide system of public schools 
lost a favorable position, during 
the period of division and the first 
stage of reunion of the several 
states. The guide-post was almost 
destroyed and forgotten, before the 
Underwood Constitution of 1869 
brought the first unequivocal man- 
date to the governing officials of 
Virginia to provide for a genuine 
public school system. 

During the closing decade of the 
19th Century and the early years 
of the present century, Virginia 
experienced a number of significant 
changes—making some progress in 
the realization of the ideal of equal 
educational opportunity, agitation 
for a new State constitution, con- 
stitutional convention, and putting 
into effect the new constitution. 

The evangelistic campaign of 
schools in Virginia, conducted un- 
der the inspiration of the Southern 
Education Board helped by the Co- 
operative Education Association, 
reached its climax in May, 1905. 
The campaign was uniformly de- 
scribed as a tremendous success, the 
papers referring to it as a “‘tidal 


_ wave for education.” 


The leaders in the movement 
were interested in the development 
of education for all. They empha- 
sized through the campaign the im- 
perative need for increased school 
revenue, better-trained teachers, the 
establishment of high schools for 
everybody, and provision for in- 
dustrial training. 

In compliance with the popular 
demand of our alerted citizens, 
school boards established enormous 
numbers of -high schools with a 
twofold purpose, namely, to pre- 
pare youth to meet college entrance 
requirements and train youth upon 
graduation to enter teaching in the 
elementary schools. 

Thus 74 high schools reported 
in 1905-1906 had increased to 218 
or approximately 300 per cent in 
1906-1907 and the State aid was 
increased several times, supple- 
mented by additional money raised 
by local taxes and by private dona- 
tions for high schools. 

A baffling problem continues 
with us. Beginning in 1871 and 


for the succeeding three decades, 

teachers received an average increase 

of less than $2.00 per month for 

one school term of not more than 

six months. There was a rapid de- 

crease of male teachers in propor- 

tion to the total and there was a 

decided rapid increase in small high * 
schools. 

Perusal of the subsequent annual 
reports of public schools reveals the 
superintendents carrying on val- 
iantly the perennial fight for better 
living conditions and salaries for 
teachers. 

At this point, I feel it would be 
fitting and appropriate to state that 
we and other citizens have utmost 
confidence in the sound educational 
leadership of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the Hon- 
orable G. Tyler Miller. 


Early Efforts to Better Schools 

In November, 1906, an educa- 
tional conference was organized 
with the aid of a contribution from 
one of Richmond's distinguished 
citizens. The purpose was to hold 
annually a conference of this kind 
to secure unity of direction and 
effort in the drive for better schools. 
This conference was in session for 
four days; attending it were 1,600 
delegates representing all profes- 
sional groups engaged in public or 
private education. 

The growth of the survey aspect 
of the scientific movement in edu- 
cation appears to have first felt the 
impact in Virginia in 1914, when 
the school board of the Capital 
City encouraged by cecognized so- 
cieties sponsoring industrial educa- 
tion and endorsed by prominent 
citizens sharing similar views, ar- 
ranged for a study of the schools 
and occupations in Richmond. The 
recommendations of the survey 
dealt with problems of finance, vo- 
cational education, and compulsory 
attendance. 

During the annual meeting of 
the Virginia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in November, 1916, the 
president of the Association stated 
that he would like to see a survey 
of the whole public school system 
with the assistance of outside edu- 
cational agencies and that the idea 
had support from educational lead- 
ers and other prominent citizens. 

Two years later, the Assembly 

(Continued on page 25) 
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VERY day the lines are being 

more sharply drawn between 
the East and the West. Whether 
it is to be attempted through in- 
filtration or through armed assault, 
it appears obvious that Russia seeks 
to rule the world. Against this 
threat, America must be morally 
and intellectually, as well as phys- 
ically, armed. 

The past cost of defending our- 
selves against the Nazi menace and 
the cost of further defending our- 
selves against the Communist men- 
ace is stupendous. We are today 
expending approximately 80 per 
cent of our national budget of 42 
billion dollars for past wars or for 
rumors of future wars. Of the 42 
billion dollars, 14 billion is being 
spent for the maintenance of our 
military establishment—the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force; 7 bil- 
lion for the Marshall Plan; 6 bil- 
lion for Veterans benefits; and 6 
billion for interest on the national 
debt, the major portion of which 
was contracted in waging the last 
war. All of these are necessary ex- 
penditures for the defense of de- 
mocracy. We accept them as a 
necessary investment in survival. 

Education must be considered by 
the American people not as a dead 
expense which is met reluctantly, 
but as an investment in survival 
too. As compared with our vast 
expenditures for physical arma- 
ment, for moral and intellectual 
armament, as represented by pub- 
lic education, we are currently ex- 
pending only between 3 and 4 bil- 
lion dollars from local, State, and 
Federal funds. 


Accomplishments 
This is not to say, of course, 
that we have not made tremendous 





In his annual report, the 
Executive Secretary of the 
Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Robert F. Williams, 
mentions many accomplish- 
ments during the year of 
which school people can be 
proud, and challenges a 
united profession working 
together with lay people to 
build into the fibre of Vir- 

- ginia citizenship a bulwark 
of democracy. 











strides in the support of public 
education in Virginia and in the 
nation during the present decade. 
For example, the increase in State 
appropriations for public educa- 
tion between 1930.and 1940 was 
only one million dollars; State aid 
in 1930 amounted to $7,000,000 
and in 1940 it was $8,000,000. 
As compared with the $8,000,000 
being appropriated in 1940, the 





of our colleges and by many schools 
and teachers, as well as a liberaliza- 
tion in the regulations for their 
issuance has resulted in all of the 
teaching scholarships for college 
students for the 1948-49. session 
having been assigned. In 1947-48 
only 179 of the college scholarships 
out of the 500 offered were util- 
ized. 

As gratifying as the response to 


Education—A Bulwark of Democracy 


by ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


State in 1948 was appropriating 
$28,000,000 for public education. 

The average teacher's salary in 
1940-41 was $772; for the ses- 
sion 1947-48 the comparable sal- 
ary was $1,994—an increase dur- 
ing the eight-year period of 158 
per cent. 


The 1948 General Assembly 
passed much constructive educa- 
tional legislation. For the school 
term 1948-49 it provided $2,750,- 
000 additional for teachers’ salaries 
as compared with the amount avail- 
able for 1947-48, and for the 
1949-50 school term approximate- 
ly $4,000,000 more than was 
available during 1947-48. It ap- 
propriated $200,000 for a State- 
wide Sick Leave Plan to be matched 
by a similar amount by the local- 
ities. Already 78 school divisions 
have adopted the plan. It appro- 
priated nearly one million addi- 
tional for retirement to provide the 
State increased matching require- 
ments as a result of an increase in 
teachers’ salaries. It established a 
commission to study the Retire- 
ment System and to make recom- 
mendations for its improvement to 
the Governor for the 1950 General 
Assembly. It changed the function 
of the Retirement Board from a 
purely administrative body to a 
policy making and administrative 
body. It appropriated $500,000 
for vocational education. It con- 
tinued the State Scholarship Plan. 

We, as school people, can be 
proud of many accomplishments 
during the past year. 

The active recruitment program 
which has been carried on in some 
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the college student scholarship plan 
has been the success of the summer 
school scholarship program for 
teachers. During the summer of 
1947, only 111 scholarships were 
issued teachers and college grad- 
uates who were prospective teachers 
but who lacked professional train- 
ing. During the summer of 1948, 
six hundred teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers, without professional 
training, defrayed part of their 
summer school expense with State 
scholarships. One hundred and 
ninety were issued to Negro teach- 
ers and 410 to white teachers. Sixty 
per cent were used by holders. of 
the Normal Professional Certificate, 
20 per cent by emergency teachers, 
and 20 per cent by holders of the 
Collegiate or the Collegiate Profes- 
sional Certificate. 


Evidence of Professional Growth 

The success of the State scholar- 
ship program, funds for which 
were first made available by the 
1947 special session of the Legis- 
lature and renewed and liberalized 
by the 1948 session, means better 
taught Virginia children. 

It is a tribute to the farsighted- 
ness of the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly in making the funds 
available. It is evidence of the ris- 
ing esteem with which teaching is 
being regarded. It demonstrates the 
dedicated interest of Virginia teach- 
ers in further professional growth. 
It is splendid proof of the success of 
the effort of school people to at- 
tract into teaching promising high 
school graduates and college stu- 
dents. 

(Continued on page 23) 


CONVENTION 
1948 


Busy convention days started with registration, as shown above, 
reaching a total of 3,303. President Z. T. Kyle greets Arthur L. 
Walker, State Supervisor of Commercial Education, in the lobby of 
the John Marshall High School, at right. Below, at left, dignitaries 
gather preceding the final session on Friday night—Congressman 
J. Vaughan Gary who introduced the Secretary of the Army, Kenneth 
C. Royall, speaker of the evening, with Robert F. Williams, VEA 
Executive Secretary, and Z. T. Kyle, VEA President. Below, at right, 
Orville W. Wake, Director, Division of Elementary Education, ad- 
dresses the Virginia Geographical Society. 
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\t top, candidates for president of the Virginia Educa- 
n Association get together—Claude M. Richmond of 
lington, Lelia A. Deans of Portsmouth, and William A. 
rly of Norfolk County. 


Senter shows only a section of the hundreds enjoying 
: Delegate Dinner on Thursday evening at the Hotel 
an Marshall Roof Garden. 


At bottom, teachers try gadgets at exhibits. Mrs. Grace 
mos, sixth grade teacher at Ginter Park School, Rich- 
nd, tries out a new speech recorder, while Betty Drewry, 
ith grade teacher at Highland Springs School, looks on. 


PRINT IN BINDING 
—— TPS eS 


Exhibits created much interest, providing new id 
ment. The 65 exhibitors filled every space in the H 
and overflowed into the lobby of the John Marshall 


CON VEN 


“Financing the Schools by Federal Aid and Sale 
gram of the Department of Superintendents. Part 
Superintendent of Portsmouth Schools; C. O’Cons 
perintendent of Augusta County Schools; Charles 3 
Association; and R. C. Jennings, Superintendent of 
ing to the group is J. Walter Kenney, Superintende™ 
L. Emrick, Superintendent of Loudoun County Scho 
of Radford Schools, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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nd the latest in teaching aids, materials, and equip- 
John Marshall lobby, Virginia Room, and Mezzanine, 
h School. They were all well visited, with prizes at 
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x” was an interesting panel discussion on the pro- 
Rting on the panel, were left to right, H. A. Hunt, 
oolrick, Attorney, Fredericksburg; H. A. Cassell, Su- 
‘Fee, Managing Director, Virginia Retail Merchants 
ilottesville Schools, who served as Moderator. Speak- 
ff Gloucester County Schools, president; at right, O. 
Vice-President; and F. E. DeHaven, Superintendent 


ice.» 
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Antoinette Pool, at top, retiring president of the D 


partment of Classroom Teachers, congratulates H. . | 
Walker of Charlottesville, newly elected president of tt | 
group. 

Another section of the Delegate Dinner is shown in t | 
center. To accommodate the large number of delegats | 
the dinner was held in two sections with the identical pr 
gram given on both Thursday and Friday evenings of t 
convention. 


Among visitors at exhibits examining new textbooks a 
C. P. Baker, principal, Carroll County; Charlotte Callahe 
teacher, Wise County; and C. W. Weisiger, director 
instruction, Culpeper County. 








Exhibitors’ Prizes Awarded At State Convention 


Much interest was evidenced in the exhibits and 
prizes offered during the State Convention. To be 
eligible for a prize, teachers were required to visit each 
exhibit and have the card, given them upon registra- 
tion, initialed by each exhibitor before depositing it 


Exhibitor Prize 

Acme Typewriter Co. 

(Ret-e-ameh). Sa Fo eek cs Pen and Pencil set 
Alii pee Daten er 8 ei ON. as Cash 
American Typewriter Exchange ....... Carbon paper 
L.. G.. Batfour Company... ee Silver tray 
C. C. Birchard 6 Company ........... Books 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. . ......... Books 


Paul L. Brand & Son ......., Projection screen 
Capitol Film &% Radio Co. .......... Records and Film Files 


Clary Adding Machine Agency ....... Cash 
F. E. Compton & Company ......... Choice 
CMCC es RC Se ee ee Books 
Dittgeee Aer oa eet Cash 
C. Bae Conipany: os kee Shampoo 
Dowhieee a toe, $80. a ee Books 
Ecenomy Company ............:.. Books 
dy I MRS Ses as ae et Cash 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ............ Book 
Fitch Dustdown Company .......... Office kit 
towers School Equipment.Co. ....... Chair 
Gregg Publishing Company .......... Book ends 
D. C. Heath 6 Company ............ Book 
Houghton Mifflin Company ......... Book 
Ideal Pictures Company ............ Records 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. ............. Cash .. 
J. B. Lippincott Company ......... Book 
We RE 5°. ok ok inns oe ba ks oe Writing materials 


Lyons % Carnahan Coffee maker 


at the designated place. 


Drawing for the prizes took 


place at the close of the Delegate Assembly on Friday 
evening, October 29. The winners, together with 
exhibitors donating the prizes, are listed below. 


Name and Address of Winner 


Mrs. Ruby A. Baskerville, Bedford . 
E. F. Burmahlin, Lynchburg 
E. W. Hurt, Wallace 

G. Claude Cox, Wytheville 
Milton C. Hollingsworth, Norfolk .. 
Roy E. Tucker, Chester 
W. A. Vaughan, Bowling Green 
Mrs. Mary T. Dillard, McHenry ... 
H. M. Painter, Fincastle 

Ruth W. Green, Richmond 

Mrs. Lucy Chéewning, Crewe 

O. T. Bonner, Danville 

A. G. Wright, Shenandoah 

Mrs. Virginia Wallinger, Richmond 
Etta Brandt, Rustburg 
Claude Richmond, Arlington 
Raymond W. Snead, Falmouth .. 
George H. Moody, Glen Allen 
Mildred Kelly, Rustburg ....... 
Mrs. Virginia U. Cushwa, Louis 
Betty L. Renn, Richmond 
Elizabeth M. Vaughan, Amelia 
Mrs. Sallie G. Claiborne, Guinea . 
R. E. Bennett, Manassas 
Chester Lane, Martinsville 
Emma Robins, West Point 
Mrs. Mabel Geyer, West Point .. . 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. . . . Choice Mildred Steed, Alexandria ...... 
McGraw-Hill Book Company ....... SSG sdk re ek . Miss Preston Starling, Winchester . . 
Macmillan Company .............- Book Margaret Martz, Covington ....... 
Modern Talking Picture Service ...... Electric clock A. V. DeHaven, Chatham ...... 
Motion Picture Supply Co. ......... Binoculars s Claudine Guthrie, Ivor ......... 
National School Studios, Inc. ........ Ronson lighter .... Loulie Shore, Richmond ........ 
National School Supply Co. ......... Pencil Sharpener & film slides C. §. Moore, Yorktown So 
Office Equipment Company .......... kee . John E. Kolcum, West Point 
J. H. Penes Company .............. Bridge chairs Mary Boylan, Alexandria ........ 
Pee Rc a oa. ee ee James M. Grainger, Jr., Hopewell . . 
Ge I 4 eds oe oan eo on 8 . Teaching materials Charles M. Soderlund, Norfolk 
Rand McNally 6 Company .......... eae Lena A. Parker, Cartersville ... 
Richmond Office Supply Co. ......... Record player Clifford C. Fox, Lynchburg ..... 
Row, Peterson &® Company .......... Choice ..... Maxine Dryden, Jeffs ........... 
Benj. H. Sanborn 6 Company ........ Books E. C. Snyder, Norfolk 
Scott, Foresman & Company ......... Book Esther Barton, Covington ........ 
Charles Scribner's Sons ............ Book Vivian Glazebrook, Savedge ....... 
SR | IRR p et 2 nate oeeeme mR Fire extinquisher Mrs.-Mary Finney Smith, Richmond 
Silver Burdett Company ........... So eres Annie Lee Jones, Petersburg 
Leen Gt, PAG es 0 8 ies Choice Mary C. Hargrove, Richmond .... 
Southern Athletic Supply Co. ........ Golf balls . Mrs. Adelaide H. Pepmeier, 
OGD. 5 ss e's ES 

South-Western Publishing Co. ........ Calendar, desk 

. pad and “‘easy file”’ Mrs. Irene C. Bunting, Roanoke ... 
J. M. Stackhouse Company .......... Projector Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, Arlington 
Standard Duplicating Machine Agency ..Perfume ......... Mrs. Edith G. Franklin, Portsmouth 
Virginia School Equipment Co. ...... Card table J. W. te Peete ea. 
en Ree IES |, ca chinceweies American flag Virginia Driscoll, Covington 
Washington National Insurance Co. .. . . Book ends filled with cash .Mary E. Clynes, Phoebus ....... 
Webster Publishing Company ....... «Credit certificate Mary Hager, Norfolk ........... 
West Disinfecting Company ........ «Floor wax Mrs. Alva Banks, Ashland 
World Book Company ............ Cash .. Minta B. Davenport, Amelia 
Zaner-Bloser Company ...........-. Pencils . Mrs. Berta R. Feaganes, Wytheville . 
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School Position 


Principal and Supervisor 
Teacher 

Principal 

Director of Instruction 
Principal 


. Industrial Arts Teacher 


Superintendent 


. Teacher 
. Superintendent 
. Teacher 


Teacher 
Superintendent 
Principal 


.Teacher 


Supervisor 


. Principal 


Principal 
Principal 
Librarian 


. Supervisor 


Teacher 
Supervisor 


.. Teacher 


Teacher 


. . Teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 

Principal 

Supervisor 

Teacher 

Principal 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Member of School Board 


. . Teacher 


Principal 
Teacher 


. Industrial Arts Teacher 
. Teacher 


Teacher 
Teacher 


. Principal 


Teacher 
Teacher 


.Teacher 


Principal 
Teacher 


Teacher 


.Teacher 
. Supervisor 


.Teacher 


Instructor 
Teacher 
Art teacher 
Librarian 


geet goto Teacher 
BF a 3 Teacher 
Librarian 
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Bulwark of Democracy 
(Continued from page 18) 


It is to be hoped that additional 
scholarships can be granted as the 
demand increases, that more emer- 
gency teachers will apply for sum- 
mer school scholarships and that 
more college students will enter the 
field of elementary teaching where 
the need is particularly acute. 

During the summer of 1948, 
2,148 teachers attended summer 
school or approximately one out 
of nine. Perhaps no other profes- 
sion has ever given such substantial 
evidence of interest in professional 
growth and advancement. 


We contributed to the Overseas 
Teachers Relief Fund nearly $8,- 
000. This was more than any 
other Southern State contributed, 
and we were excelled in the nation 
as a whole by only 11 states. 

Our NEA membership during 
the year increased from 10,584 to 
12,137, a total increase of 1,553 
NEA members. 


Our Goals 


Our goals for this year may be 
considered as material goals and 
non-material goals. Under the 
former, there is the need for the 
establishment of a State-wide mini- 
mum salary schedule, a step which 
has already been taken in many 
states; the necessity of improving 
the Retirement System, through a 
liberalization of its benefits, and 
the urgent need for both State and 
local aid in the erection of school 
buildings. 

Under our non-material goals, 
we must continue to interest the 
most promising high school young- 
sters in teaching as a career, which 
is being increasingly rewarded fi- 
nancially, as well as a profession 
in which the spiritual rewards and 
satisfactions are greater than per- 
haps those of any other. We must 
continually improve our work 
through participation in work- 
shops, visitation of other teachers, 
help from our supervisors, profes- 
sional reading, analyzing and in- 
ventorying our teaching procedures 
in light of improved practices and 
methods. And finally, we must de- 
vote ourselves to welding all school 
people into a great united, dy- 
namic profession. 
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New VEA President 


William Ashby Early has been 
certified as president of the Virginia 
Education Association for a two- 
year term, beginning January 1, 
1949, according to the report of 
the Credentials Committee. 

Superintendent of Norfolk 
County schools since 1946, Mr. 
Early has served in the field of 
education for the past seventeen 
years. He began his career as a 
teacher in Clarksville High School 
and later became assistant principal 
there. He has held principalships 
at La Crosse High School, Madison 
Heights School, and Alexander 
Park School in Portsmouth. 

Mr. Early is a native of Nelson 


County and attended Randolph-. 


Macon College, receiving his Bach- 
elor’s degree from Emory and 
Henry College and his M.E. degree 
from Duke University. 

He was recently elected president 
of the Division of County and 
Rural District Superintendents, 
Department of Rural Education of 
the NEA, and is a representative of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators on the American 
Council of Education. 

The report of the Credentials 
Committee certifying the election 
of Mr. Early follows: 

The Credentials Committee of 
the Virginia Education Association 
met on Wednesday, November 24, 
1948, in the headquarters office of 
the Virginia Education Association 
in Richmond, Virginia, to tabulate 
the ballots in the election of Presi- 





William A. Early 


dent. 

The Committee certifies the elec- 
tion of William A. Early as Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. 

The ballot was cast as follows: 


William A. Early... 7,172 

Claude M. Richmond... 3,451 

Lelia A. Deans. .... 2,855 

13,478 

W. W. RICH, JR., Chairman, 
Arlington 

THELMA CRENSHAW, Chester- 
field 


ROLAND GALVIN, Richmond 








These goals can be met only if 
we respond to certain continuous 
challenges. We must be informed 
about school finance and how it fits 
into the total picture of State and 
local finance. We must be informed 
about our accomplishments and 
our needs. Then, as we become in- 
formed, it is necessary that we pass 
on to the lay community our in- 
formation, our goals and objec- 
tives, and that we seek their sup- 
port in their accomplishment. 

We, too, should seek lay par- 
ticipation in the improvement of 
our teaching and the provision of 
the best possible educational oppor- 


tunities for the boys and giris of 
Virginia. 

In the final analysis, every pro- 
posal we make, every goal we es- 
tablish, should be measured by a 
single yardstick — ‘‘Does it con- 
tribute to the welfare of children?’ 

United in a lofty professional 
spirit and hand in hand with the 
lay people of Virginia, we will 
build into the fibre of Virginia 
citizenship that bulwark of democ- 
racy which will be inpregnable 
against any assault that may be 
made upon our gates — whether 
that assault be from without or 
within. 
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The Teacher’s Responsibility 

(Continued from page 12) 
immediately into activities which are beyond those 
with which they can cope at that time. There will 
be many language experiences involving talking, tell- 
ing stories, and listening to stories. There will be 
many activities involving the use of the hands and 
there will be games involving the use of big muscles 
and the whole body. All these contribute to a readi- 
ness for reading and other activities which are begun 
in the first grade. 


Understanding Certain Behavior Characteristics 

In the second place, teachers will use the informa- 
tion they have on children to help them understand 
certain behavior which the child exhibits. For ex- 
ample, as a teacher understands the child’s out-of- 
school life she will be in a better position to help 
him over any seemingly undesirable behavior. Fight- 
ing to settle disagreements may be a characteristic be- 
havior which is accepted in some homes and in some 
communities. Use of rough language may also be 
accepted by both the children and the adults with 
whom they associate out of school. The home stand- 
ards carry over into children’s school experiences. 
Teachers who strive to improve some of these stand- 
ards for children often fail through lack of under- 
standing of these cultural patterns represented in the 
home and also because of a lack of understanding of 
what to do after one does understand. I think you 
will enjoy the following story of a first grade. It is 
quoted from an article in Childhood Education for 
January, 1948. 

“The children in the playhouse were serving din- 
ner. The boys were seated at the table with the 
‘mother’ bustling between stove and table. The 
teacher was attracted by the loud voice of the ‘father’ 
who said, ‘Hurry up and get me some more meat or 
I'll get me another woman.’ 

“The teacher went over and asked the youngsters 
whether or not that was a good way to act. Wasn't 
it better to wait until the mother sat down at the 
table so that they could all eat togeher? 

“Silence from the children. 

“The teacher withdrew and soon again heard the 
loud voice of the ‘father,’ ‘I want another cup of tea 
and make your kids shut up.’ 

“The teacher again joined the group and said, ‘How 
would your father talk to your mother? He wouldn't 
say that, would he? You are the father. Now you 
want to act like him. What would he do?’ 

“Within a few minutes the children withdrew from 
the playhouse. 

“A few days later the teacher remarked to the ob- 
server of the foregoing incident that she couldn't get 
her children to do anything. They no longer played 
in the playhouse or appeared to be interested in any- 
thing.”’ 

These children in dramatic play were enacting their 
own life. The cultural patterns they were demon- 
“strating were natural to them. Their mothers and 
fathers did act as these children were doing. To help 
children grow to act differently the teacher needed 
to provide a different situation. In other words, she 
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might have arranged for the children to prepare some 
real food and serve it in their classroom, not playing 
house but in an actual child’s situation of entertain- 
ing friends. In this way the teacher could help them 
practice the desired amenities in a new situation. 

Understanding behavior and its causes by no means 
implies that teachers shall condone undesirable be- 
havior. It simply means that a clear understanding of 
the causes will help the teacher choose constructive 
procedures for correcting the causes. The “‘clown,” 
for example, may be using this behavior as the only 
means he has for getting some acceptance in the group. 
The teacher who understands this will strive to find 
ways in which this child may win acceptance through 
some real contribution to the work in the group. She 
will find out about some of his interests and some of 
the things which he can do well and will arrange 
for him to use these as he participates in some group 
activity. Many examples might be cited. The teacher 
who demonstrates in her work with children that she 
is ever alert to find facts which help her understand 
behavior and who tries to offset undesirable behavior 
by providing better experiences for children is usually 
successful in making school a happy, stimulating, and 
worth-while place to be. 

Guidance, as a Continuous School Experience 

In the third place, teachers should use their knowl- 
edge and understanding of children to further the 
kind of guidance that gives the child a continuous 
school experience that is satisfying to him and to 
those who are concerned with his development. It 
is highly important that teachers and guidance per- 
sonnel help children to understand themselves in terms 
of their own abilities, interests, and aptitudes so that 
they may use such insights in planning better their 
own programs especially in high school and their 
future work and training. This means the establish- 
ment of good records and also cooperative planning 
for the child from first grade throughout high school. 

In a brief period of time it is difficult to know 
what to say with regard to so broad a theme and so 
important a phase of a teacher’s work as that of 
understanding children. I have attempted briefly to 
indicate the reasons why we give so much emphasis to 
this part of our work, and I have touched only lightly 
on some of the kinds of information we need, how 
we get it, and how we use it. 

In closing, may I repeat that understanding chil- 
dren is basic to the development of a good school 
program. Our democracy is built on our belief in the 
worth and dignity of the individual and upon the 
recognition of the uniqueness of each one. Our schools 
exist for the purpose of perpetuating, improving, and 
realizing democratic ideals. As teachers we are con- 
tributing greatly to the fulfillment of this purpose 
when increasing our understanding of children and 
providing ways in which each child shall be given 
opportunities to develop in such a way that his life 
will be satisfying to himself and useful to society. 
In this educational enterprise lies the hope of the 
future when human relations will operate on a higher 
level and when people the world over will under- 
stand each other better and cooperate in providing 
a better way of life for all mankind. 
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The Public’s Stake 


(Continued from page 17) 

of Virginia enacted a law provid- 
ing for a Commission to study the 
“Educational affairs of the State.” 
The references to the report of this 
investigation are brief, but the find- 
ings were highly significant in 
charting a course for further prog- 
ress in Virginia schools. 

Within a decade, a second State- 
wide survey was initiated by the 
General Assembly of Virginia ‘‘to 
survey the educational system of 
Virginia."’ The report of the Com- 
mission, which was made directly 
to the General Assembly, contained 
a wealth of interesting material re- 
sulting from the studies made by 
the staff. 


Today’s Challenge 

We are now living in a world 
divided -by an impact of a social 
philosophy deceptive in its nature 
—at war with all peoples who do 
not accept their gospel; gaining en- 
trance through the gates to create 
an atmosphere of suspicion be- 
tween our citizens and communists. 
Gain control, overthrow, and they 
still talk in democratic terms. 

One of the major problems of 
the present period which directly 
affects education is the cost of liv- 
ing. 

The inadequacy of the pay of 
teachers in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools was turned from a 
serious problem into a national ca- 
lamity by inflation of 1945. The 
remedial measures taken in Virginia 
as the result of an aroused public 
opinion have hardly been sufficient 
for the rising cost of living. 

We do appreciate the interest 
shown in the public school system 
by His Excellency, Governor Wil- 
liam M. Tuck and the members of 
the General Assembly in proving 
for additional financial aid at the 
zero hour, and also in making pro- 
vision for a study of the educa- 
tion needs of the State. 

To bring all elementary and sec- 
ondary schools up to a minimum 
standard in terms of adequacy of 
plant, teachers’ salaries, and ratio 
of teachers to students, requires in- 
creased taxation at the local level 
or at the State level.or both. 

We cannot hold out against the 
challenge of the Soviet philosophy 
unless there is a vast and imme- 
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diate improvement in our system 
of public schools. This Commu- 
nist threat to our American philos- 
ophy of life is a challenge to the 
very foundations of our Republic. 
This challenge is so much more 


' threatening because it is so subtle 


in its methods but so bold in its 
ultimate purpose. 

The American Communist does 
not hesitate to cloak his evil designs 
under the protection of our Amer- 
ican democracy. Even when he is 
caught red-handed in his malicious 
schemes of wanton destruction, he 


takes refuge in the great bulwark 
of our Constitution that he is seek- 
ing to destroy. 

We must meet this challenge to 
our American institutions with 
courage and wise counsel. We must 
meet it through an aroused public 
interest in our schools that seek to 
teach and keep alive our American 
ideals of government, our Amer- 
ican way of life, and our own way 
of worshipping the Transcendent 
Being fathoming men’s lives, 
thought, and measures of knowl- 
edge—God Eternal. 











2° = 
e oay* ask just One qu estion pleas? . 





when you travel 2a 


What do YOU 


want most 











Almost everyone has a different answer to that question! Teachers will 
be interested in the replies below, because of their frequent trips . . 

to teaching assignments, conventions, on vacations, and for educational 
credits. Whatever your preference may be, when traveling, you'll find 
that Greyhound will come nearest meeting it. Next time you plan a 
trip anywhere in America, phone or call on your Greyhound agent. 


“Everything's so high—! 
want to save money!” 
You'll save money on every Grey- 
hound trip! Fares are lower 


than any other transportation— 
less than driving you own car. 





“| want convenience —many 
schedules, well-timed.” 


Then Greyhound’s for you! 
There are many departures 
daily, timed at most convenient 
bours ... prompt arrivals, too. 


GREYHOUND 


“I want to get home from 
school on week-ends.” 
Then go Greyhound! It serves 
hundreds of schools and colleges 
—in many cases stops right at 

campus gates. 





“I like to see things, meet 
people, have a good time...” 
It’s truly more fun traveling 
Greyhound—you meet such con- 
genial people, see America’s 


beauty spots close-up, by highway. 
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Outstanding School Board Member 
1948 


Leroy H. Smith, chairman of the 
Roanoke City School Board, was 
presented the Distinguished Service 
Award on the opening night of the 
VEA Convention, October 28, by 
Randolph W. Church, retiring presi- 
dent of the Virginia Association of 
School Trustees. The fifth consecu- 
tive year in which this award has been 
given in Virginia, sponsored jointly 
by the Virginia Association of School 
Trustees and the National School 
Service Institute, Mr. Smith was se- 
lected from among several nominees 
by a committee composed of Mr. 
Church, G. Tyler Miller, and Dr. W. 
T. Sanger. In naming him as the out- 
standing school board member of the 
year, Mr. Smith was cited particularly 
for developing a democratic spirit in 
school relationships. 

Manager of the American Viscose 
Corporation of Roanoke, Mr. Smith 
holds a Ph.B. Degree in Chemistry 
from Yale University. During World 
War II he served as Colonel attached 





To all who need 
accurate figures 
ina hurry... 


PHONE OR WRITE US 
FOR DEMONSTRATION 
ON YOUR OWN WORK 








CALCULATING MACHINE AGENCY 


IRVIN OWINGS, Manager 
4 North Sixth Street, 
Phone 2-3662 
Branches throughout the State 
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Richmond 19, Va. 


Leroy H. Smith 


to the Quartermaster Corps. He is 
active in civic, church, fraternal, and 
professional interests of Roanoke. 

Since May 1939 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Roanoke City School Board 
and has served as chairman since 1944. 
He has developed a democratic spirit 
in school relationships by welcoming 
committees of patrons and teachers to 
discuss with the Board their problems 
and suggestions, and by holding oc- 
casional meetings of the Board in the 
schools of the several sections of the 
city with patrons invited to. attend 
a portion of the regular meeting and 
to present requests pertaining to their 
particular school. He has maintained 
an informative and cooperative re- 
lationship with the City Council by 
having the Board present at Council 
meetings to present special problems 
and policies on which co-ordinated 
thinking was desired. 

Mr. Smith has persistently and suc- 
cessfully urged action by the Board 
in establishing a comprehensive school 
building program, acquiring new site 
acreage, and annual school building 
improvements, and he has made the 
citizens conscious of needed financial 
support for this program. 

His cordial and constructive atti- 
tude toward professional needs has 
resulted in better working conditions 
for teachers, more “tools for teach- 
ing and learning”, advancement in 
salaries for all school employees, and 


a strengthening of the curriculum 
offerings. 

Mr. Smith has further participated 
in educational conferences both locally 
and in the State, having taken part 
in the Fredericksburg meeting this 
past summer and in the recent Dis- 
trict M meet at Radford. 

By his genuine interest and per- 
sistent labor in behalf of the total 
program of education, he is referred 
to by his fellow citizens as “Mr. 
Smith, the School Board man.” This 
is further evidenced by the following 
editorial which appeared in the Roa- 
noke Times, October 31, 1948: 


Deserved Recognition 


The action of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association during the past week 
in acclaiming LeRoy H. Smith, chair- 
man of the Roanoke School Board, 
as the outstanding school board mem- 
ber of the year is noted with satisfac- 
tion but without surprise. 

Doubtless there are numerous cit- 
izens throughout the State who are 
serving their communities with no- 
table usefulness in the vitally essen- 
tial capacity of members of their local 
school boards. That makes the honor 
for which the chairman of our own 
School Board has been singled out all 
the more noteworthy and we feel sure 
that the entire community shares the 
elation and satisfaction of Mr. Smith’s 
host of friends over the fact that his 
service to the cause of public school 
education has received, as it richly 
merits, fitting recognition. 

The general manager of the Viscose 
Corporation’s Roanoke plant is one 
of our busiest citizens and carries a 
heavy load of responsibility, as do all 
industrial executives nowadays. But 
like his predecessors in the office of 
chairman of the School Board he is 
conscious of the obligations of citizen- 
ship and the duty owed the communi- 
ty by those who are qualified to ren- 
der service in some public capacity. 

Of his deep interest in the school 
problem and the thought and study 
he devotes to school affairs it is un- 
necessary to speak—the people of Roa- 
noke are well aware of his conscien- 
tious, devoted and efficient service. 

LeRoy Smith is the type of citizen 
that spells progress in any community. 
Would that we had five LeRoy Smiths 
on our City Council—then indeed 
could the people of Roanoke feel as- 
sured that their local government 
was in capable as well as experienced 


hands. 
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Prevent Tuberculosis 


In School 


by NANCY E. LUTZ 


Health Education Consultant 
Richmond Tuberculosis 


Association 


Still, two of the most important 
groups of people in your communi- 
ty, in your school who should have 
a yearly x-ray are teachers and boys 
and girls in 
their late teens 
and early 
twenties. Any- 
one over fif- 
teen years of 


FIGHT TB age should 
Buy Christmas Seals have an x-ray 


at least once a 
year. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 








Your local tuberculosis associa- 
tions in cooperation with health 
departments bring to schools free 
and confidential x-rays periodically. 
This is an expensive health service 
for the prevention and control of 
TB for students and teachers alike. 
This service is wasted unless all 
students and personnel over fifteen 
years of age in each school building 
take advantage of the x-rays when 
offered. When tuberculosis is found 
early before symptoms are present 
there is more chance for the right 
kind of treatment to cure the case. 
The x-ray films are read for all de- 
fects and often show bone and 
heart conditions in young people 
which can be remedied if found 
soon enough. In Richmond over 
half of the TB deaths in 1947 were 
among people over forty five years, 
so people in this range should es- 
pecially protect themselves, too, by 
checking up with a yearly x-ray. 
In Virginia three times as many 
negroes died of tuberculosis per 
100,000 as white people which 
means they must be found earlier 
and cared for sooner in order to 
save themselves. 

Buy more Christmas Seals to 
furnish more x-rays to take care 
of the health of our girls and boys 
and men and women in our Vir- 
ginia schools to-day. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Virginia Education Association 
October 29, 1948 


The following resolutions are not intended to be all inclusive in their 
nature, but are proposed to point out a few of the most important issues that 
must be considered as vital to educational progress in Virginia. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


% 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


The Association goes on record as voicing its concern about trends in 
our society which must inevitably weaken our democracy if allowed to 
progress unchecked. Consequently, as individuals and as a group, we 
pledge to promote the kind of individual initiative and citizenship train- 
ing that concerns itself with responsibilities of citizenship as well as the 
privileges. It is clearly recognized that education must play a major 
role in creating a zeal for democracy that will not only withstand the 
inroads of foreign groups representing ideologies designed to destroy 
democracy, but also a zeal that will dispel a state of apathy that allows 
the individual to submerge his own responsibilities and opportunities. 


The Virginia Education Association expresses its primary interest in 
adequately meeting the needs of all children in the State. To this end it 
wishes to urge all members to raise their professional standards to the 
highest possible level, since it is clearly recognized that the teacher is 
the greatest single factor in determining the quality of instruction. 


In order to further insure greater equalization of educational opportu- 
nities for all Virginia children, this Association wishes to urge the citizens 
of the State to support on a State level a minimum program of education 
that will serve to guarantee to every child adequate educational op- 
portunities. 


The Association commends for careful study the Program of Action 
which is designed to promote the professional security and welfare of 
teachers in order that they may better meet the needs of youth in our 
democracy. 


All teachers and school personnel should give careful consideration to 
their responsibilities and opportunities to interpret the school program 
accurately to the public; and teachers should at all times recognize that 
the best public relations program grows out of an instructional program 
that helps to produce energetic, happy, and well adjusted individuals. 


The Association recognizes the magnitude of our school building needs 
which have been intensified by an almost complete cessation of school 
construction during the war and by the unprecedented increase in the 
birth rate. Figures released by the Federal Census Bureau indicate that 
on a national basis our schools can expect an increase of 38.9 per cent in 
1958 over the 1947 enrollment. Furthermore, the birth rate in Virginia 
is above the national average. These figures emphasize the great urgency 
that must attend all efforts to solve this problem. Consequently, all 
members of the Association should cooperate with the staff in presenting 
the problem to the public for their decision. It is the feeling of this 
Association, however, that the magnitude of the problem and the varying 
abilities of the localities point clearly to the fact that the building needs 
cannot be adequately met on the local level alone. 


The increased birth rate also increases the need for a greater number of 
teachers. Consequently, the present shortage of teachers is already be- 
coming more acute in the primary grades. Therefore, our Association 
resolves to join with other agencies interested in guiding into the teach- 
ing profession enough persons to meet the growing demand for well 
qualified teachers. The general public can also play a vital part by ac- 
cording to teachers a place in the community that will tend to hold the 
good teachers we now have and attract outstanding youth into the pro- 
fession. 


We express to his Excellency, Governor William M. Tuck, and to mem- 
bers of the General Assembly our appreciation for the increased financial 
aid and for the study that they have made of educational needs in Virginia. 
We also express to G. Tyler Miller, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and other educational leaders our appreciation for their continued efforts 
to promote better educational opportunities for Virginia’s youth. 


We also wish to thank all of those who have in any way contributed to 
the success of this meeting, and especially the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce, the Retail Merchants Association, the League of Richmond 
Teachers, the City of Richmond, the Richmond City School Board, the 
hotels, the broadcasting stations, and the press. 


Resolutions Committee 


H. I. Willett, Chairman, Richmond 

, Josephine Acton, Norfolk 
Mrs. Claire Crenshaw Hayes, Keysville 
James G. Scott, Petersburg 
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Annual Business Session of the Delegate Assembly 


Included in this issue are the 
complete reports of the President, 
Executive etary, Constitution 
bee oo age and Credentials al 

ttee, ese reports not ving 
been rah gg published, and the 
minutes of the business sessions of 
the etestig Assembly. 

Complete reports of other com- 


mittees were adopted as published 
in “VEA Committee Reports”, 
copies of which the delegates re- 
ceived, and any member of the VEA 
may obtain a copy of any report on 
request. 

To conserve space, only a brief 
digest of the minutes of the Board 
of Directors meeting, condensed 


minutes of the Departments, and re- 
ports of the Section meetings are 
published. 

Local associations are urged to 
give particular attention to the Pro- 
gram of Action ee by the Dele- 
gate Assembly, ich appears on 
page 9 of this issue. 


Minutes of Business Sessions—Delegate Assembly 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, Thursday, October 28, 1948, 11:00 A. M. 


1. Opening of Convention. President 
Z. T. Kyle opened the 42nd Annual 
Meeting of the VEA, with the invoca- 
tion offered by Vice-President H. H. 
Walker. Following a song fest directed 
by Vice-President Ray Reid, the Dele- 
gate Assembly adopted the printed pro- 
gram as the order of business on motion 
by H. H. Walker, Charlottesville, sec- 
onded by Paul M. Munro, Lynchburg. 
Miss Cornelia Adair, Parliamentarian, 
presented the rules of procedure for the 
conduct of business. These were approved 
on motion by Cleve Gary of Richmond, 
seconded by Edwin E. Will, Timberville. 

2. Board Members. Members of the 
VEA Board of Directors were presented 
to the Delegate Assembly by the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Robert F. Williams. 

3. Minutes. Reading of the minutes 
of the 1947 Delegate Assembly, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Board of Di- 
rectors was dispensed with on motion by 
G. H. Reid, Chesterfield County, sec- 
onded by Lucille Wheeler of Newport 
News. 

4. Treasurer's Report. Attention was 
called to the report as printed on page 
16 of ‘‘Committee Reports’’ and moved 
for adoption by the Treasurer, J. Irving 
Brooks. It was seconded by Frank C. 
Scruggs of Lynchburg and Orville Wake 
of Richmond. Superintendent O. L. 
Emerick of Loudoun County questioned 
the permanency of the Permanent Fund 
which the Treasurer advised was in the 
hands of the Board of Trustees. No fur- 
ther discussion, the motion was carried. 

5. Auditing Committee Report. G. 
H. Reid, chairman, presented the report 
and moved its adoption. On second by 
A. L. Walker, State Department of Edu- 
cation, the motion was carried. 

6. Executive Secretary’s Report. A 
review of accomplishments during the 
past year was presented by the Executive 
Secretary, Robert F. Williams. (The 
details of his report are given on page 18 
of this issue of the Journal, entitled 
“Education—A Bulwark of Democracy.’’) 
The report was accepted by the Dele- 
gate Assembly, after which Mr. Williams, 
at the request of the president, presented 
members of the VEA staff. 


7. Weleome and Invitation. Here 
Elizabeth Ancell, president of the Rich- 
mond League of Teachers, welcomed the 
delegates to Richmond and extended an 
invitation to a jointly sponsored recep- 
tion at Miller and Rhoads Tea Room on 
Friday afternoon. 

8. Board of Trustees. In the absence 
of the chairman, J. E. Healy, a report 
was made by J. J. Fray to the effect that 
no definite statement could be made at 
this time, since the Board planned to 
meet the following week. 

9. Budget Committee recommenda- 
tions were presented by Charles L. Jen- 
nings, chairman of the committee, who 
moved the adoption. Seconded by J. L. 
Sauder of Charlottesville, the report was 
accepted. 

10. Constitution Committee. In the 
absence of the chairman, Dr. Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., the report was read by the 
President. Since no revision of the Con- 
stitution was proposed, no action was 
taken. 

11. Time and Place Committee. 
The report of this committee was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Dr. Paul M. 
Munro of Lynchburg, who moved that 
it be received and filed. The motion was 
seconded by Mildred Lapsley of Fredericks- 
burg and carried. Mrs. Eva Guynn of 
Norfolk County moved that the annual 
meeting be in the Spring which was sec- 
onded by William Shumate, Jr., of New- 
port News with an amendment, the 
amended motion reading: “That the 
Delegate Assembly set the meeting of 
the VEA for the third week in March, 
1949 with a streamlined Delegate As- 
sembly, and beginning in 1950 a spring 
meeting not earlier than the third week 
in March in Richmond, Virginia.’’ After 
much discussion on reasons pro and con 
for the proposed change, O. L. Emerick 
of Loudoun County moved that the mo- 
tion be laid on the table and become the 
first order of business on Friday morn- 
ing: this motion was seconded by Lu- 
cille Wheeler of Newport News and car- 
ried. Accordingly, the above motion was 
read by Mrs. Guynn at the Friday morn- 
ing session and on voting, the motion 
Thereupon J. B. Van Pelt of 


was lost. 


Bristol, seconded by W. T. Robinson of 
Richlands, moved that the VEA Dele- 
gate Assembly be held the first week in 
November, 1949, and the motion was 
carried. 

12. Session Adjourned at 12:40 
P.M. on motion by F. H. Christopher 
of Franklin. 


rhursday, October 28, 1948, 8:15 P.M. 

13. Outstanding School Board Mem- 
ber Award was presented to Leroy H. 
Smith, chairman of the Roanoke City 
School Board, by Randolph W. Church, 
president of the Virginia Association of 
School Trustees. 

14. Addresses. The annual message 
of the VEA President was made by Z. T. 
Kyle on ‘“‘The Public’s Stake in the 
Schools.’ The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, G. Tyler Miller, presented 
“The Teacher's Responsibility for Un- 
derstanding Children.’’ ‘“The Highways 
and the Schools’’ was discussed by Gen- 
eral James A. Anderson, State Highway 
Commissioner. 


Friday, October 29, 1948, 9:00 A.M. 

15. Change in Order of Business was 
agreed upon to allow Dr. Lancaster to 
present his report, due to a State Board 
meeting he must attend. Previous to 
this the invocation had been offered by 
Dr. A. M. Jarman of the University of 
Virginia and action above recorded taken 
on the Time and Place Committee mo- 
tion. 

16. Teacher Selection Commission. 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, chairman, re- 
viewed the status of the commission and 
recommended its continuance to work 
further with other committees. Mrs. Iva 
Moseley of Lunenburg, seconded by Vir- 
ginia Mitchell of Amherst, moved the 
adoption and the motion was carried. 

17. Amer‘can Education Week Com- 
mittee reported its activities through its 
chairman, W. E. Lloyd. The report was 
adopted on motion of Gerald R. Swoap, 
Abingdon, seconded by Mrs. Morgan 
Smart of Chesterfield. 

18. Citizenship Committee plans were 
presented by Dr. A. M. Jarman, chair- 
man, who moved their acceptance. The 
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motion was carfied, having been sec- 
onded by Mrs. Ada T. Oppie of Fred- 
erick County. 

19. Federation Legislative Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, chairman, 
called attention to the four recommenda- 
tions as printed and moved their adoption. 
Seconded by J. W. Stone of Amherst, the 
motion was carried. 

20. Legislative Committee had no 
report, so advised the chairman, Z. T. 
Kyle. 

21. New Virginia Campaign Com- 
mittee report was presented by Dr. Ed- 
ward Alvey, Jr., chairman, and was re- 
ceived on motion by Florence Jackson of 
Wythe, seconded by Paul G. Cox of 
Galax. 

22. Professional Standards Commit- 
tee. Recommendations of this committee 
were presented by the chairman, George 
J. Oliver, and adopted on motion by 
Antoinette Pool of Norfolk, seconded by 
Virginia Mitchell of Amherst. 

23. Public Relations Committee re- 
ported its plans through its chairman, 
A. B. Haga, which were approved on 
motion by Edward C. Grimmer of Hamp- 
ton, seconded by A. S. Curtis of Wythe. 

24. Retirement Committee. In pre- 
senting this report, J. J. Brewbaker, 
chairman, stated the committee would 
like permission to revise the printed pro- 
posals in light of further study. Hugh 
L. Vaughan of Norfolk moved that the 
report be accepted and the committee au- 
thorized to make whatever changes they 
deemed necessary. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mary Delong of Roanoke and 
carried, after much discussion on phases 
of retirement, including questions on ad- 
vantages of optional rate over the regu- 
lar rate, war service, out of service be- 
cause of marriage, and authority of school 
boards to retire teachers before reaching 
the stated age. 

After further discussion, Robert Tisch- 
ler of Giles County, seconded by Hugh L. 
Vaughan of Norfolk, proposed the fol- 
lowing: 
“Be It Resolved—That the Vir- 

ginia Education Association go on rec- 
ord as opposing the interpretation of 
the Retirement Act in regard to mak- 
ing age 65 compulsory, and that where 
age 65 is used that it be interpreted 
as meaning voluntary on the part of 
the employee and not compulsory and 
that age 70 be regarded as the age for 
exercising the compulsory provision of 
the law as long as the law is in its 
present form.” 

This motion was carried, with some 
dissenting votes. 


25. School Finance Committee. The 
chairman, Hugh K. Cassell, stated no 
particular report had been prepared and 
explained the status of this committee: 

26. Tenure Committee presented a 
progress report, the chairman, Catherine 
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Amiss, calling attention to paragraph 3 
in the printed booklet. The report was 
adopted. on motion by Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes of Norfolk, seconded by Dr. Paul 
Manro of Lynchburg. 

Hugh L. Vaughan of Norfolk, sec- 
onded by Ed Thurston of Arlington, 
moved that the State Board of Education 
be urged to recommend to the General 
Assembly the establishment of tenure to 
all educators holding the collegiate pro- 
fessional certificate. A substitute motion 


was offered by Robert Tischler of Giles 
County, seconded by Mary DeLong of 
Roanoke, that the Tenure Committee be 
instructed to present a proposal for con- 
sideration at the next regular session of 
the Delegate Assembly. The motion was 
lost. 

Thereupon Mrs. Edith Joynes of Nor- 
folk, seconded by Miss Florence of Rock- 
ingham, moved that the State Board of 
Education be asked to issue a continuing 
contract to all teachers who have stand- 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 






Lucy Fitch Perkins’ 


TWIN SERIES 


The Twin Books 
are a series of 
children’s stories 
written and 
illustrated by 
Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Each 
book is about a different country or dif- 
ferent period in history, The main char- 
acters are always twins, a boy and girl, 
same ages as the children for whom these 
popular books are written. 
In fact, these books are so popular with 
young readers from ages 6 to 12 that 
when they first appeared several decades 
ago, the phenomenal number of 3 million 
found their way into homes, schools and 
public libraries. 
Today with radio, aviation, movies and 
fast press having brought the whole world 
and its different people—the Dutch, 
English, Chinese, Italian, Filipino, Bel- 
gian, etc,, etc.—close together, there is 
a global thinking which touches even the 
youngest members of every family. 


Parents, teachers and librarians all over 
the country, still recall the fascinating 
way Mrs. Perkins, through picture and 
story, establishés friendliness between 
youthful Americans and her Twins of 
many nationalities, So they began to 






Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 





knock on the doors of the publishers of 
the Twin Series to make them available 
at once to this generation of grade school 
boys and girls. 

This demand has resulted in the publi- 
cation of a complete new edition of the 
Twin Books—same entertaining, active 
sketches; same lively, interesting tales; 
but in a new format conforming with 
accepted educational standards for today’s 
juvenile literature. 


if further interested, just 
stop at your bookstore 
or talk to the 
Children’s 
Librarian at your 
public library. 
This information 
from Wintrrep Warp, 
ane noted for her 
course in Children’s 
Literature, North- Wh 
western University; 
authority in Creative 
Dramatics for Children; 

author Play-making for Children; 

and, as director Children’s Theater, Evanston, 
Illinois, has produced two Twin Books dramatized 
by Mrs. Perkins’ daughter, Eleanor Perkins. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 
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FAMOUS STORY SERIES 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
The Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput Land 
The Story of Treasure Island 
The Story of The Three Musketeers 


Frank L. Beats — BERNADINE BAILEY 


This series makes available to readers of varying degrees of ability these 
masterpieces which heretofore lacked appeal to a large number of pupils 
with limited reading ability and small reading vocabulary. 


They have been changed from first to third person. The adapters have 
taken into consideration the recent evidence that sentence structure, 
length of sentence, and personal references are of equal importance with 
vocabulary in obtaining readability. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN AND COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street 


Chicago 16, Illinois 











ard certificates, and to issue a special con- 
tract to those who have an emergency or 
sub-standard certificate, and who have 
been in the same school division in Vir- 
ginia for three years. After some dis- 
cussion, the motion was carried, with a 
few dissenting votes. 

27. Welfare Committee progress re- 
port was made by Ethel Spilman, chair- 
man, who called attention to the Wel- 
fare Handbook. The report was accepted 
on motion by Miss Spilman, seconded by 
W. T. Robinson of Tazewell County. 

28. Program of Action. Copies of 
the proposed Program of Action were 
distributed, together with copies of a 
Comparison of Minimum and Maximum 
Saiaries for 1947-48—1948-49. T. 
Marcus Gillespie of Bluefield, seconded by 
Paul M. Munro of Lynchburg, moved 
adoption of the program but acceded to 
the suggestion that it be considered item 
by item. The Executive Secretary ex- 
plained Item XI-a on the minimum sal- 
ary schedule proposed, calling attention to 
the compariscn of existing salaries, cit- 
ing the cost on this, retirement, and 
State aid for building needs. Hugh L. 
Vaughan of Norfolk, seconded by Mildred 
Lapsley of Fredericksburg, moved adop- 
tion of the program as a whole and the 
motion was carried. 

29. Session adjourned at 12:55 
P.M. 





Friday, October 29, 1948, 8:15 P.M. 


30. Addresses. Congressman J. 
Vaughan Gary introduced the Honorable 
Kenneth C. Royall, Secretary of the 
Army, who spoke on ‘Education in the 
Army.” 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, of Norfolk, past 
NEA president, introduced Mabel Stude- 
baker, President of the National Educa- 
tion Association, who presented a mes- 
sage. 

31. Gift to Retiring President. Mrs. 
Eva Guynn, the only feminine mem- 
ber retiring from the Board of Directors 
introduced Hugh K. Cassell who expressed 
appreciation on behalf of the VEA for 
the valuable service rendered by Z. T. 
Kyle, retiring president of the Virginia 
Education Association and presented Mr. 
and Mrs. Kyle with a sterling silver water 
pitcher together with a sterling sliver 
ladle. Graciously responding, Mr. Kyle 
presented the VEA staff. 

32. Resolutions. H. I. Willett, chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, pre- 
sented resolutions proposed by the com- 
mittee, copies of which were distributed. 
and read three additional resolutions pre- 
sented by delegates which the committee 
recommended be referred to the Executive 
Secretary and the Board of Directors. 
The report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, covering the nine proposals, was ap- 
proved on motion by H. I. Willett of 


Richmond, seconded by W. L. Shumate, 
Jr., of Newport News. 

On motion by W. T. Robinson of 
Richlands, seconded by Ray Reid of 
Blackstone, the three additional resolu- 
tions were referred to the Board of Di- 
rectors, as recommended, with a few dis- 
senting votes. 

33. Credentials Committee. In the 
absence of the chairman, W. W. Rich, 
Jr., the report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee was read by the Executive Secre- 
tary, showing a total registration of 
3,303. The report was accepted on mo- 
tion by G. H. Reid of Chesterfield, sec- 
onded by T. M. Gillespie of Bluefield. 

34. Adjournment. The meeting ad- 
journed at 10:55 P.M. on motion by 
Edwin G. Will of Timberville, pre- 
ceding which the Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary conducted the drawing for exhibi- 
tors’ prizes. 

Z. T. KYLE, President 
ROBERT F, WILLIAMS 
Executive Secretary 


Digest of Board of 
Directors Meeting 
At their annual meeting on October 
25 and 26, the Board of Directors trans- 
acted the following business: 
1. Heard reports from the President, 
Executive Secretary, Treasurer, Vice-Presi- 
dents, and State NEA Director. 
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2. Approved reports of committees 
to be submitted to the Delegate Assem- 
bly. 

3. Re-elected the Executive Committee 
for another year, composed of Ray E. 
Reid, Claude M. Richmond, and Edwin 
E. Will. 

4. Elected Joseph E. Healy as a member 
of the Board of Trustees for a three-year 
term, beginning January 1, 1949. 

5. As members of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Josephine Fagg and J. J. 
Fray were re-elected for three-year terms. 

6. W. Ray Beazley and C. Alton Lind- 
say were elected members of the Legis- 
lative Committee for 1949. 

7. Rejected request of the Audio- 
Visual Section for re-consideration of 
their petition for departmental status. 

8. Granted Welfare Committee permis- 
sion to make necessary repairs at the Pre- 
ventorium, provided amount in the Wel- 
fare Fund was not exceeded. 

9. Considered request from Dicken- 
son County regarding AFT activities. 

10. Purchased manuscript on History 
of the VEA prepared by J. Luther Kibler. 

11. Heard resolutions from the Ele- 
mentary Teachers of Washington County 
Rural Schools. 

12. Agreed to continue Registration 
Service for teachers. 

13. Proposed a committee to consider 
persons for Honorary Life Memberships 
and granted complimentary memberships 
to the two English Exchange Teachers 
in Virginia this session. 

14. Planned a summer conference for 
1949, emphasizing Public Relations, 
tentatively set for the third week in July. 

15. Expressed appreciation to the re- 
tiring President, Z. T. Kyle, and other 
Board members. 


Sight-Saving Teachers 


On October 29, 1948, the first an- 
nual meeting of the sight-saving teach- 
ers of Virginia was held at the Virginia 
Commission for the Blind, 3003 Park- 
wood Avenue, Richmond. 

Mr. L. L. Watts, Executive Secretary 
of the Virginia Commission for the Blind, 
extended a cordial welcome to ‘the sight- 
saving teachers which was followed by a 
round table discussion. The topics con- 
sidered were: Sight-Saving, A Co-opera- 
tive Program; The Place of a Sight- 
Saving Teacher in the School Program; 
Developing the Teacher-Pupil Relation- 
ship; Phonics, As An Aid to Teaching 
Reading; The Place of Education and 
Vocational Guidance in the Sight-Saving 
Program; An Appraisal of the Sight- 
Saving Program, and a review of Sight- 
Saving Methods and Procedures. 

A new film, “The Program of th 
Sight-Saving Classes in Virginia’’ was 
given its first showing. 

The meeting was followed by a 
luncheon. 
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There was an extensive display of 
audio-visual aids for use by the sight- 
saving teacher and hand work suitable 
for visually handicapped pupils. 

Mrs. HAZEL B. WATTS, 
Supervisor, Sight-Saving Classes 

Constitution Committee. The com- 
mittee met at the VEA headquarters of- 
fice, October 26, at 3:00 P. M. Mem- 
bers present were Foy E. DeHaven and 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. Miss Erna 
Glascock and Everett L. Motley were 
absent. 

No proposals had been received for 
revising the Constitution. 

The committee saw no need for fur- 
ther revision. Accordingly, no revision 
of the Constitution is proposed for the 
1948 Delegate Assembly. 

FRANCIS G. LANKFORD, JR., 
Chairman, Charlottesville 
Foy E. DEHAVEN, Radford 
ERNA GLASCOCK, Whitmell 
EVERETT L. MOTLEY, Danville 


Credentials Committee. The Creden- 
tials Committee is pleased to report that 
the Virginia Education Association has 
again broken its record of attendance. In 
spite of the tremendous number of per- 
sons attending the Convention the regis- 
tration for the most part was carried 
forward without delay. The Committee 
realizes that steps should be taken to 
eliminate the registration delay which ex- 
isted for a short time Thursday morn- 
ing. Consideration is being given to 
this problem and it is expected that plans 
will be perfected before the next con- 
vention which will enable the delegates 
attending the Convention to be registered 
without delay. 

The following are statistics regarding 
the attendance at the Convention: 


1. Total registration .~ eee 
2. Superintendents registered 87 
3. Trustees registered .... 27 
4. Local presidents registered 102 
5. Delegates registered .... 508 
6. Divisions with complete 


delegations, local presi- 
dents and all delegates 


I rs is, bss ache 60 
7. Divisions with  superin- 
tendents and trustees, 
local presidents and 
complete list of dele- 

Ee 12 

W. W. RICH, JR., Chairman, 

Arlington 


THELMA CRENSHAW, Chesterfield 
ROLAND W. GALVIN, Richmond 








“Education is Good Business” 


This film, ‘Education is Good 
Business’, is available without cost. 
Send your requests for bookings to 
The Virginia Education Association, 
401 North 9th Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. It isa 16mm sound film and 
runs approximately 10 to 15 minutes. 
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and the easiest to 
use—adds, subtracts 
and multiplies. 


Clary Adding Machine Agency 
Atlantic Life Building Richmond, Virginia 
Branches throughout the State 
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MILK does the most for 
the least money! For only 
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lar, it supplies nearly % the 


actual nutritional needs! 
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Minutes of Departments 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Virginia Education Association, is 
closing another successful year. The brief 
presentation of the travelogue of its presi- 
dent, Antionette Pool, shows only some 
of the accomplishments of the department. 
Miss Pool attended the full session of 
each of the following: 

Southeastern Regional Conference, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

American Association School Ad- 
ministrators, Atlantic City 
Advisory Committee on Schools 
and Colleges, Richmond 

Bowling Green Conference, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio 

NEA Convention, Cleveland 
Virginia Education Ass'n Legisla- 
tive Committee, Richmond 
Southeastern Regional Advisory 
Committee, Birmingham, Alabama 
VEA District Meetings in Marion, 
Lebanon, Charlottesville and Nor- 
folk 

NEA Conference on Federal Aid, 
Washington 

Several classroom teachers attended the 
NEA Conference on Federal Aid. Miss 
Eunice Lindsey, president, Norfolk City 
Classroom Teachers, presented an inter- 
esting report of this meeting at the busi- 
ness session of the VEA Convention in 
October. She stated that the two factors 
which we must face both as teachers and 
individual citizens are: First, to study the 
problem of education in our country ir- 
respective of the community or state in 
which we live; and second, to consider 
the conditions which exist in the nation 
as a whole. 

The meeting of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, VEA Convention, 
was well attended. The group voted to 
purchase fifty copies of the Bewling 
Green Conference reports and donate them 
to the members of the Virginia Advisory 
Committee on Schools and Colleges. A 
motion to pay the expenses of the board 
members and officers of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers to the amount of 
$350 for 1949 was passed. 

The Welfare Committee gave an in- 
teresting report on its activities and closed 
with these questions: 

1. Are you interested in a home for 

retired teachers? 
What suggestions have you for fi- 
nancing it? 

3. Where should the home be? 

H. H. Walker, Charlottesville, was 
elected president; Mary Castine, Ports- 
mouth, vice-president; and Mrs. Jean 
Carpenter, Albemarle, secretary. 

Dr. Theodore F. Adams, Pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Richmond, was guest 
speaker for the afternoon session. He used 


his impressions of the Amsterdam Con- 
ference as a background for his address. 
He said, “‘Ours is a policy of faith and 
the only hope of the West is to live up 
to the ideals it professes. We are working 
under four tensions: Communism, 2. 
Suffering and misery of the world, 3. 
Social changes, 4, Irreligion. Christian 
teachers are needed to face the problems 
of the day. Teachers are to teach the 
ideals of Democracy which are rooted in 
religion. We cannot have enduring De- 
mocracy without Christianity. Poor is 
the teacher who thinks she can deal with 
God's children without God.” 
ANTOINETTE POOL, President 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


The annual meeting of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals opened 
with a luncheon in the Marshall Room, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Thurs- 
day, October 28, at 2 o'clock. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham, presided. 
A program followed the luncheon. 

Dr. Walter Flick, from the Department 
of Psychology, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, was the main speaker of the 
afternoon, his subject being The Price of 
Myths. In his discussion he emphasized 
the fact that there are many myths to 
which we have held in our educational 
practice; that we have operated on the 
basis of these myths because we have be- 
lieved in the permanence of social rela- 
tionships rather than in their tentative- 
ness; that this mistaken idea has caused 
much waste in the operation: of school 
programs; and that if we are to func- 
tion effectively as school people, we must 
understand the rapid social changes in the 
world in which we live. 

During the business session, the nomi- 
nating committee, composed of Roselyn 
Brownley, Mrs. E. K. Bibbs, and Frances 
Nevitt, chairman, presented the following 
names for offices of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals: For presi- 
dent, Harriet L. Simpson, Roanoke; first 
vice-president, R. O. Edgerton, Ports- 
mouth; second vice-president, Ethel Nash, 
Fredericksburg; secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
garet Clifton, Pulaski. The proposed of- 
ficers were elected. 

The following resolutions, presented 
by Annie Hancock, chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, were adopted: 

That we express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the members of the State Depart- 
ment of Education for establishing the 
policy of providing for the Elementary 
Principals of Virginia definite guidance 
and help through the Annual Spring Con- 
ference. 

That we continue to urge the VEA and 
the State Board of Education to stress 
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for 
A Merry Christmas and a Bright 
New Year to Our Host of Friends 
Throughout Virginia. 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 
(Executive Offices, Evanston, Illinois) 
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Group Insurance Field 
R. W. Raymond 
Group Supervisor for Virginia 
203 Broad-Grace Arcade 
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the need of twelve-month employment of 
Elementary School Principals. 

That we pledge our support to the 
survey about to be undertaken by the 
State Department of Education with re- 
spect to Elementary Schools. 

That we express our appreciation to 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
and his staff for their recognitions of the 
expansion of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals in their provisions 
for adequate meeting quarters at the 
Conference. 

That we, the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, go on record ad- 
vocating a change in the retirement plan 
to bring about more adequate benefits, 
thereby assuring a greater degree of se- 
curity and satisfaction. 

HARRIET L. SIMPSON, 
Secretary-T reasurer 


Department of 
Superintendents 


The Department of Superintendents 
held its first session of the Conference on 
Tuesday evening, October 26, Roof 
Garden, Hotel John Marshall. The first 
speaker was Honorable Horace H. Ed- 
wards who emphasized ‘Education, the 
Bulwark of Democracy”. Mr. Edwards 
pointed out the failures that might be 
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expected from an illiterate democracy and 
the blessings and comforts derived from 
a democracy built upon education. Mr. 
Edwards, cognizant of the dire need for 
more funds for building up an efficient 
school system, declared himself in favor 
of a sales tax to take care of the present 
emergency. 

G. Tyler Miller, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, spoke on ‘‘Education 
for Citizenship’. Superintendent Miller 
made a strong address in which he made 
a telling appeal for an awakening in the 
Commonwealth in behalf of the young 
men and*young women who are to be 
citizens and leaders of tomorrow. 

Wednesday's session opened with an 
interesting address by Dr. J. E. Barrett 
on the subject of mental health in our 
school program. Some very pertinent 
facts were brought out in this excellent 
discourse. 

This was followed by an address by 
Dr. J. N. G. Finley on the importance 
and advantages of an adult program in 
each community. The speaker gave in- 
stances in different parts of the country. 

R. F. Williams talked on the retire- 
ment system. Mr. Williams pointed out 
the weak points of our present system 
and offered logical and reasonable ways 
for improving this system. ‘ 

Superintendent R. C. Jennings led a 
panel discussion on financing our schools. 


Superintendent H. A. Hunt, Superintend- 
ent H. A. Cassell, Honorable C. O’Conor 
Goolrick and Charles B. McFee partici- 
pated in the discussion. These gentlemen 
went on record as favoring a sales tax 
for securing funds for school purposes. 
Statistics were given to show how well 
the sales tax had worked in adjoining 
states. 

The luncheon meeting was addressed 
by two of our outstanding citizens, Dr. 
Douglas §. Freeman and Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster. Dr. Freeman in his usual 
scholarly manner discussed what educa- 
tion means to and in a democracy. Then 
he turned to the personal question, im- 
portant to superintendents, that of using 
the “‘scraps of time’’ for self improvement. 

Dr. Lancaster drove home to the su- 
perintendents the critical situation con- 
fronting our school system because of the 
lack of competent and qualified teachers. 
He gave facts and figures to show that 
thousands of children are daily sitting at 
the feet of teachers who have not had any 
training beyond the secondary school and 
deplored the fact that there is no im- 
mediate remedy in sight. 

WALTER J. KINNEY, President 


Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 

The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development opened its an- 
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nual meeting with a banquet held on 
Wednesday evening, October 27, 1948, 
og the Roof Garden of Hotel John Mar- 
shall. The speaker, Lady Simon, of 
° e Wythenshawe, member of the Manchester 
National Schoo! Studios Inc. Education Committee, Manchester, Eng- 
, land, spoke on the topic: ““The Recon- 
struction of English Education After the 
War.” 
School P. The second meeting of the conven- 
tion, also, was held on the Roof Garden, 
and opened at 9:00 a.m. on October 28 
with the president, Sarah Daughtrey, pre- 
siding. 

Miss Daughtrey presented O. W. Wake, 
who introduced Dr. Henry Hill, Presi- 
* Colored enlargements * Composite group dent of George Peabody College for 

pictures Teachers, who spoke on: ‘‘The Super- 

visor's Obligation for Developing a Demo- 
cratic Way of Living Through the 
business session of the 
* Special Student Identi- * Two free pictures for association followed, with reports from 

fication Cards the school all committee chairmen. 

| In the report from the Executive 
Board a tentative budget of $500.00 an- 
nual expenditure was submitted, with a 
LEROY OLESON | recommended increase in dues to $3.00 
| a year. This committee also considered 

: a — a more thorough study of the appor- 
7801 Dalmain Drive Richmond, Virginia tioning of funds within the budget. It 
asked that the association cash in enough 


Specialists in Low-Cost Annuals by Lithography of the bonds purchased in 1944 to clear 
its present indebtedness, which was caused 
by publishing the Research Bulletin. 
This report was unanimously accepted 
by the association. 
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The chairman of the committee on 
Status of Supervision, S. P. Johnson, 


requested that the scope of his commit- 
tee be enlarged to include one representa- 
tive from each of the Regional Groups. 
are the The additional members were named by 
Miss Daughtrey as follows: Nelle Wright, 


Agnes Miles, Virginia Sutton, and Har- 


eo old Ford. It was also decided that the 
AND a re ] 0 K & remaining $112.00 in the Worrell Me- 
morial Fund be used in Research Ac- 


tivities designed to further the status of 

ve ’ . supervision in Virginia. 

the Nation S Basic Readers? ; It was voted that the Department 
“ should adhere to its policy of the past 

and maintain its identity as a group 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS rather than merge its program with any 
FIRST WITH THE ‘REBUS other Department of the VEA. 

Miss Gladys Merville was appointed 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS member at large of the Executive Com- 


FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS mittee, 





The following officers were elected for 
the next two-year period: 
These are reasons buf not THE reason Vice-President, Gordon Wescott; Sec- 
Write us for the answer retary, Etta Brandt. 
Committee chairmen named by the 


president were: 
Kou, Peterson aud Company Program, Helen Einstein; Social, Lou- 


ise Luxford; Virginia Museum, Mrs. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. Elsie Wingold; Nominating, Mrs. Zeda 
Martin, Mrs. Eleanor Lester, John A. 
Richmond. 





ETTA BRANDT, Secretary 
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Department of Teacher 
Education 


The Teacher Education Department 
held its fall meeting on October 29, 
1948, at» Hotel John Marshall, Rich- 
mond, with Dorothy Pratt, president, 
presiding. 

Miss Pratt explained that conflicting 
dates prevented a spring meeting. The 
election of officers was, therefore, an or- 
der of business for this meeting. The 
nominating committee consisted of Al- 
fred K. Eagle of Madison College, 
Joseph Schad of VPI, and Beverley Ruf- 
fin of Farmville State Teachers College. 

After introductions, the meeting was 
devoted largely to an informal discus- 
sion of problems and future plans. The 
items which were discussed were the West 
Law Course as the one specific require- 
ment for certification; ¢ontributions of 
the Washington Conference on Teacher 
Education, Certification, and Professional 
Standards to the problem of certification 
in Virginia; the need for a five-year 
program for teacher training; the dis- 
advantages of the present wide certifica- 
tion possibilities; the difficulties in quali- 
fying for teaching general science and 
other junior high school courses; and th: 
inadvisability of specific course require- 
ments for certification in various subject 
areas. 

The Department approved a motion 
favoring the requirement of eighteen se- 
mester hours in a subject in order to be 
certified to teach it. 

The nominating committee’s report 
was accepted and is as follows: 

President, Dr. Homer Howard, Rad- 
ford College; Vice-President, Kate Trent, 
Farmville State Teachers College; Secre- 
tary, Prof. D. L. Kinnear, VPI; and 
Treasurer, Rosemary McMllan, RPI. 

Dr. Howard expressed his upprecia- 
tion and that of the other new officers 
of the confidence of the group. Dr. 
Buck moved that the Department extend 
a vote of thanks to the retiring officers 
for their services. 

FRED HEILSABECK, Secretary 


Department of Secondary 
School Principals 

The Department of Secondary Schoo! 
Principals, at its Annual Convention on 
October 28 in Richmond, elected W. E. 
Campbell to the State presidency for the 
ensuing two years. As Vice-Pres dent, 
William J. DeLong of Marion, will 
serve with Mr, Campbell for a two 
year period. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Henry H. 
Hill, President, Peabody Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Dr. Hill was introduced by Dr. 
Fred M. Alexander who referred to Dr. 
Hill as one of America’s top educators. 
The address was a great challenge to the 
large number of principals who heard 
him. 
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Dr. Fred M. Alexander discussed the 
Summer Conference to be held at Char- 
lottesville next year, June 20-23. The 
true democratic spirit that has prevailed 
in -all phases of the summer conferences 
has been apparent to all. These confer- 
ences are proving to be of inestimable 
value to the secondary schools of the 
State. 


Department of Visiting 
Teachers 
The Department of the Visiting Teach- 


ers of VEA held its annual meeting on 
Thursday, October 28, in the Colonial 
Room of the Jefferson Hotel. The morn- 
ing session was opened with an address 
by Dr. William H. Kelly, Director of 
Mental Hygiene Center, Norfolk, on 
“The Visiting Teacher and the Adoles- 
cent Problem’’. Immediately following 
the address there was a short discussion 
period. 

A business session followed Dr. Kelly's 
address with the president, Grace Smith, 
presiding. At this time reports of the 
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committees were given. The report of 
Committee on Ethics was given by Kath- 
leen Taliaferro acting in the absence of 
the chairman, Ann C. Decker, who was 
ill. This committee was instructed to 
continue the work of formulating a 
suitable code of ethics for the Depart- 
ment of Visiting Teachers. Miss Lila Sin- 
clair, chairman, reported on the work of 
the Special Project Committee on possi- 
bilities of using the required social work 
credits on master’s degrees other than 
those of social work. This committee 
was likewise instructed to continue its 
work. Miss Ruth Clay, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, offered 1 set of 
nine resolutions, the first four being con- 
cerned with expressions of appreciations 
to the State Department officials, VEA 
Officials, and the officials and committees 
of the Department of Visiting Teachers 
for their work in the past year. Sup- 
port of the mental health movement in 
Virginia and of the work of the Special 
Project Committee and the twelve months 
employment of visiting teachers were in- 
cluded in these resolutions. 

_ A tribute to Mrs. Nora S. Griffin, 
whose untimely death deprived the Vis- 
‘iting Teacher profession of one of its 
most able members, was read and the 
secretary instructed to send a copy to the 
regional group to which Mrs. Griffin be- 
longed. 
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Mrs. N. B. Pfeiffer, R. L. Rosenbaum, 
and Ruth Haverty as members of VEA 
committees on Citizenship, Public Re- 
lations, Welfare, and Professional Stand- 
ards and Teacher Education respectively 
reported on the activities of their com- 
mittee¢s. 

At the luncheon for members of the 
Department of Visiting Teachers and 
guests which include representatives of 
the state department, superintendents, su- 
pervisors and others, Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, was the guest Speaker. His topic 
was ‘The South in Educational History’’. 

The Department of Visiting Teach- 
ers was gratified with the success of their 
first meeting as a department and of the 
interest evinced in their program by the 
presence of the large number of guests. 

RUTH HAVERTY, Secretary 


Virginia Association of 
School Trustees 


The annual meeting of the Virginia 
School Trustees Association was held ‘on 
October 28, 1948, in the Hotel Rich- 
mond Roof Garden. The meeting was 
called to order at 9:30 a.m. by President 
R. W. Church, 

The Secretary's report on the annual 
meeting of the Association held on Oc- 





tober 16 and 17, 1947, was read and 
approved. 

The Treasurer's report was read and 
after it had been audited by the auditing 
committee, consisting of James Smith 
and Mrs. W. B. Spong, was approved. 

Mr. E. T. Batten, chairman of the 
nominating committee which consisted 
of Mr. Batten, Mrs. J. F. Kincaid, and 
Jack Thomas, submitted a slate of of- 
ficers for the year 1948-49 as follows: 

For president: James W. Smith, Ash- 
land; vice-president: Mrs. Mary K. 
Cooley, Hillsville; executive committee: 
F. W. Robinson, Herndon; Mrs, Bess 
Shrader, Amherst; and E. T. Batten, 
Holland, Virginia. 

District vice-presidents: 

: W. G. Gravatt, Hanover Courthouse; 
Mrs. S. B. Carter, Suffolk; 

William H. James, Chesterfield; 
W. D. Hart, Waverly; 


Jack F. Thomas, Madison Heights; 
George S. Aldhizer, II, Broadway; 
Mrs. J. F. Kincaid, Leesburg; 
Mrs. A. Gordon Stuart, Bristol; 
F. B. Hastings, Orange; 
Dr. Frank E. Gandy, Appalachia; 
Mrs. A. O. Calcott, Norfolk; 
: C. B. Stockner, Fancy Gap. 
On motion duly seconded the above 
named slate of officers was elected by ac- 
clamation. 
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President Church announced that the 
award committee for the selection of the 
gutstanding school board member ‘for 
1947-48 had made its selection and that 
the award would be made at the John 
Marshall High School at 8 o’clock on the 
evening of October 28. 

The School Trustees Manual, which 
had been in the making for about three 
years, was presented to the school board 
members present. A _ short history of 
the development of the manual was given 
by President Church. He also explained 
that the manual would be mailed im- 
mediately after the meeting to all school 
trustees who were not present. ; 

Mr. O. Glenn Stahl, of Arlington, of- 
fered a short observation in regard to 
teachers’ salaries and retirement system 
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for teachers. He then presented a reso- 
lution as follows: 


Resolved; that, as a necessary step 
in the continued improvement of the 
public schools of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, State legislation should be 
passed: (A) to provide a system of 
tenure based on merit and performance 
for all public school teachers; and (B) 
to provide for a more adequate retire- 
ment system for all public school teachers. 


Section ‘‘A” was amended to the ef- 
fect ‘‘that the plan of tenure be presented 
by the Executive Board to a Committee 
for study and that the report of this 
Committee be made at the annual meet- 
ing in October, 1949."' Section ‘B’’ 
was unanimously adopted. 


After considerable discussion led by 
F. W. Robinson, of Fairfax County, 
concerning the need for additional school 
buildings, the following resolution pre- 
pared by Wyatt Williams, of Orange, 
was offered: 

Resolved: ‘‘that the Virginia School 
Trustees Association petition His Excel- 
lency, Governor William Tuck, that he 
call immediately a special session of the 
Legislature to provide further aid for 
Virginia education.’’ The resolution was 
so ordered. 


Mr. Leroy H. Smith, of Roanoke, pre- 
sented the following resolution: 

Resolved: “‘that the Virginia School 
Trustees Association goes on record as 
favoring a sales tax for public education 
in Virginia and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to His Excellency, 
the Governor of Virginia. This reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 


The meeting was adjourned at 11:45 
and a special luncheon was served to the 
Association members and their guests 
in the Winter Garden at 12:00 noon. 
Dr. Henry H. Hill, president of George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
was the guest speaker. 


Immediately after the luncheon Presi- 
dent-elect James Smith called a meeting 
of the newly elected officers and of the 
district vice-presidents. At this meeting 
it was decided that an early executive 
meeting would be held at which time 
plans for the year would be formulated. 
V. E. Jernigan was elected by the new 
board to serve as secretary-treasurer of 
the Association for the year 1948-49. 


The afternoon session convened at 3 
o'clock in the Winter Garden for a 
panel discussion on the subject ‘School 
Building Needs in Virginia, State and 
Local Financing.”’ The members of the 
panel were Dr. T. R. Snaveley, Dr. Lorin 
Thompson, Dr. W. H. Stauffer, W. T. 


Woodson, and Benton Gayle. The meet- 
ing was adjourned at about 5 o'clock in 


the afternoon. 


V. E. JERNIGAN, 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Report of Sections 


Business Education Section 

The Virginia Business Education As- 
sociation held its meeting on Friday, Oc- 
tober 29, in the John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond. 

At an Executive Board meeting at 10 
A.M., the revised constitution was ap- 
proved and adopted, and plans were for- 
mulated for a state-wide project based 
on the NOMA tests. 

A luncheon meeting in the Marshall 
Room, at 1 p.m., was followed by a gen- 
eral meeting with the following as guest 
speakers: Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

At the conclusion of the meeting there 
was a short business meeting with the 
election of the following officers for the 
next two years: 

Ernest G. Baxa, President 

George Washington High School 
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Danville, Virginia 

Helen Botto, Vice-President 

Thomas Jefferson High School 

Richmond, Virginia 

The office of secretary-treasurer will 
be appointed by the newly elected presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH BURMAHLN 
Retiring President 
Distributive Education 
Section 

The meeting of the Distributive Edu- 
cation section of the Virginia Vocational 
Association was concerned primarily with: 

(1) Plans for giving the D. E. mem- 
bers more information about the State 
and national vocational associations. 

(2) Plans for the organization of 
adult training within the community. 
Miss Miriam Miller, Vice-President of 
the Distributive Education Section of the 
Virginia Vocational Association, led the 
discussion on the need for specific in- 
formation concerning the organization 
and work of the American Vocational 
Association and the Virginia Vocational 
Association. It was felt that with a 
greater understanding of these organiza- 
tions, the members would be in a better 
position to take advantage of the services 
offered, as well as to make contributions 
to the association. 

As a result of the discussions, it was 
decided that the Vice-President of the 


D. E. section would gather the pertinent 
information, and include it in a news- 
letter to the members. This newsletter 
will be released December 15. 

The members voted to contribute one- 
half of the expenses of Rosemary Mc- 
Millan to attend the annual Convention 
of the American Vocational Association 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 29 
to December 4. Miss McMillan, former 
president of the Virginia Vocational As- 
sociation, is to be a speaker at the A. V. A. 
Convention. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
concerned with a discussion of the pro- 
motion of adult training within the 
community. Special emphasis was placed 
on the results obtained through the com- 
munity survey, the use of advisory com- 
mittees and trade associations, and the 
advisability of using employee advisory 
committees in this promotion. 

MIRIAM MILLER, President 


English Section 

Dr. Archibald B. Shepperson of the 
University of Virginia was the speaker 
at the meeting of the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English held in Rich- 
mond, October 29, 1948. Dr. Richard 
A. Meade, president, presided and in- 
troduced Dr. Shepperson. 

The speaker, whose topic was ‘‘Make 
Them Write,”’ emphasized the fact that 
students must write continuously under 


critical supervision if they are effectively 
to convey to others what is in their minds. 
A lively discussion led by Dr. Meade 
followed Dr. Shepperson’s talk, the group 
asking questions and giving practical sug- 
gestions concerning the phases of com- 
position mentioned. 

The Nominating Committee submitted 
the following slate of officers who were 
elected for the following year: President, 
Grady Garrett, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond; Vice-President, Frances 
Armistead, George Washington High 
School, Alexandria; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Charles Carden, Petersburg High 
School, Petersburg. 

FRANCES ARMISTEAD, 
Secretary-T reasurer 


Health and Physical 
Education Section 

The Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Section held its fall meeting 
on Friday, October 29. An unusually 
large group of teachers attended, filling 
all the available space in the Winter Gar- 
den of the Hotel Richmond. After the 
president opened the meeting, A. D. 
Hurt, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, introduced Mrs. Emily Landrum 
who gave an interesting and helpful 
demonstration. Taking groups of ele- 
mentary school boys and girls and then 
secondary school girls whom she had 
not seen before, she taught them as she 
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would a dance class, interesting them in 
the dance as a form of expression, and 
through the dance giving them impor- 
tant points in body mechanics. As an 
idditional help to teachers she had ma- 
terial available to carry on these classes. 

After this stimulating demonstration, 
the group divided into four parts: sec- 
ondary school girls, secondary school 
boys, elementary school activities, and 
colleges. In each section speakers presented 
trends in these fields, followed by panel 
discussions which indicated that the pro- 
grams met the needs of the teachers. Many 
thanks for an excellent program are due 
Mr. Hurt and his committee. 

FANNY G. CRENSHAW, President 
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Mathematics Section 

Mrs. Powell B. Catlett, Chairman, 
presided at the meeting of the Mathemat- 
ics Section of the VEA and expressed 
appreciation to Allene Archer, who had 
charge of arrangements, and also the 
group of Richmond junior high school 
teachers who exhibited an interesting dis- 
play of models and materials. 

Miss Mamie Auerbach, Virginia rep- 
resentative of the National Council of 
Mathematics Teachers, urged that all 
present join the Council and as many as 
possible plan to attend the meeting in 
Baltimore in April. 

The guest speaker was Mrs. Ida 
Rhodes, National Applied Mathematics 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Standards. 
Mrs. Rhodes discussed some of the new 
types of computational machines and 
stressed the fact that while these ma- 
chines do have a fantastically high speed, 
armies of people will be needed to take 
care of them since thousands of steps 
are necessary before the information can 
be ‘‘fed’’ into them. She emphasized that 
mathematics teachers will need to know 
a great deal about computational mathe- 
matics and how it differs from ordinary 
mathematics in order to train our stu- 
dents for the kind of work they will be 
called upon to do. 

Dr. Francis G. Lankford of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia announced that the 
University is planning a second Confer- 
ence of Mathematics Teachers to be held 
in February, and distributed question- 
naires to be used in planning the program. 

The officers named for next year were 
Mrs. Powell B. Catlett, Chairman, with 
Allene Archer, vice-chairman. 

CASSIE CHILDRESS, Secretary 


Writing Teachers Section 

The Writing Teachers Section held its 
annual meeting in the Lee Room, Hotel 
John Marshall, Richmond, Friday, Oc- 
tober 29, 1948, at 2 o'clock. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, W. C. Locker, who discussed: 

1. New Materials 

2. New Ideas 

3. New Evidence 

Mr. Thoms, principal of Ginter Park 
School, Richmond, and two of his out- 
standing teachers, Virginia Watts and 
Bela Outlaw, grades 3L and 4H respec- 
tively, explained how the almost unbe- 
lievably high record in Writing in Gin- 
ter Park School is attained consistently 
year after year. Miss Outlaw and Miss 
Watts displayed whole class work done 
this fall, and explained how the excellent 
results were achieved. This session was 
thought to be one of the most construc- 
tive ever held by the Writing Section. 
~ Attention was called to the Writing 
Exhibit in Booth J. John Marshall 
Hotel. This exhibit consisted of writing 
from the Richmond City Schools and the 


schools of Hanover County, together with 
a number of smaller exhibits from both 
cities and rural areas. 

The following officers will serve for 
another year: 

W. C. Locker, President; Ottie Crad- 
dock, Secretary. 

W. C. LOCKER, President 





Other reports of Sections will be in- 
cluded in the next issue of the Journal. 
Paper limitations, unfortunately, pre- 
vented their inclusion in this issue. 
Reports to follow include Modern 
Language, Librarians, Social Studies, 
Speech, Secretaries, Elementary Sci- 
ence, Secondary Science, and Teach- 
ing Materials Sections. 
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The magic in 4 feet 81% inches lies 
in this: that’s the exact distance 
between the rails of virtually all rail- 
road tracks on the North American 
Continent. 


And that means the cars of any 
railroad can ride the rails of every 
other—a fact which is the very foun- 
dation of American mass production 
and continent-wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn’t just 
happen. Originally, tracks were built 
to more than a dozen different 
gauges, ranging from 2 feet to 6 feet. 
The change to one standard width 
did not come about by the require- 
ment of legislation, but was the 
result of voluntary cooperation of 
the railroads. 


Today any railroad car can be 


coupled up with any other car or 
locomotive...can go anywhere 
on standard-gauge track ...can be 
repaired with standard and inter- 
changeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America. 

Thus shippers and travelers have 
the benefit of through service; 
farmers have national markets for 
their crops; manufacturers can get 
raw materials from the four corners 
of the nation; consumers everywhere 
have the choice of goods from every 
part of the country. 

These advantages are the result of 
cooperation among the railroads 
which, while competing for business, 
also work together through such 
organizations as the Association of 
American Railroads, their mutual 





agency for the improvement of all 
railroading. And today, as in the 
past, they are engaged in a progres- 
sive program of research and devel- 
opment in equipment, materials and 
methods to the end that the Ameri- 
can railroads shall continue to pro- 
vide the most economical, the most 
efficient, and the safest mass trans- 
portation in the world. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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